THE PEACE THAT FAILED 


The broad question is: Do we desire to put an end to the existing 
international anarchy? Are we prepared to scrap once and 
for all the old system of alliances and counter-alliances and 
secret treaties and competitive armaments, the balance of 
power, and all the other noxious fruits of international 
rivalry? Those who think that anything worth having can 
be accomplished in this direction without the sacrifice of 
some prejudices and preconceptions are living in a world 
of illusion. . . . . . We want the League because we want 
peace: not only because peace is the greatest of British in- 
terests but because peace is the dearest wish of all who 
love humanity and believe in God. As for myself, I want 
emphatically a League of Nations, a League of all Nations, 
not a mere fresh piece of diplomatic machinery. 

Lord Robert Cecil, at the Albert Hall, June 13, 1919. 


T is almost universally agreed that the Treaty which was 

I accepted by Germany at Versailles in July, 1919, and 
which was intended by the “Allied and Associated 
Powers” to replace the state of suspended hostilities by “a 
firm, just and durable Peace,” has practically failed of its 
effect. A just and durable Peace would have finally ensured 
the cessation of actual fighting, the removal of war burdens, 
the practical reconciliation of former enemies, the resump- 
tion of friendly intercourse, the return of a measure of pros- 
perity, the union of all efforts to prevent the recurrence of 
war. How far are we from any of these desirable things! 
Fighting has been chronic in the Near and Far East ever 
since the war “ended,” the military burdens of the victori- 
ous nations are threefold, or fourfold, what they were before 
their victory, there is no attempt being made to substitute 
friendship for hostility, there is no country which is not in a 
desperate economic condition, and there is no serious effort 
as yet in sight to change the mentality and to abolish the 
practices which give birth to war. Homage having been paid 
in the Treaty to the universal desire for lasting peace by the 
establishment of a League of Nations, the high contracting 
parties, in the rest of the document, devoted all their efforts 
to aggrandise themselves and to complete the destruction of 
their enemy. A hundred “revelations,” written from first- 
hand knowledge of the negotiations at Versailles, all tell the 
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same story. There was no change in outlook brought about 
by the war amongst the Peace delegates. For General 
Smuts, one of the few Christians amongst them, Paris was 
“‘a place of disillusionment, sometimes almost of despair, a 
seething cauldron of human passion and greed." The passion 
was for revenge, the greed for “reparations,” and nothing 
but naked self-interest, selfish and short-sighted, and there- 
fore not really beneficial, swayed the dictators of the Treaty. 
President Wilson was there, but his influence ceased with the 
institution of the Covenant: thenceforward, the spirit of his 
reply to the Papal Peace Note was conspicuously absent. 
“No peace,” said Mr. Wilson then, “‘can rest securely upon 
political or economic restrictions meant to benefit some nations 
and cripple or embarrass others, upon vindictive action of any 
sort or any kind of revenge or deliberate injury.” And, after 
proclaiming again the purity of America’s motives in the war, 
and distinguishing between the Imperial German Govern- 
ment and the German people which it misled, the President 
went on—‘ Punitive damages, the dismemberment of 
empires, the establishment of selfish and exclusive economic 
leagues, we deem inexpedient, and in the end, worse than 
futile: no proper basis for a peace ‘of any kind, least of all 
for an enduring peace." But at Versailles, the first and almost 
the last thought of the peace-makers was punitive damages, 
and the dismembership of empires, the destruction of the 
enemy's economic strength, the establishment of their own 
supremacy in Europe at the expense of their adversaries. The 
opportunity of starting a new system of international deal- 
ing, so loudly proclaimed by Allied statesmen as the final 
aim of the war, was hopelessly missed. The peace-terms, 
in many respects, were such as might have been imposed had 
the war issued in a Prussian victory, except that we do not 
think that the German would have been so blind as to seek 
to combine the economic ruin of his foes with the demand 
for a huge indemnity. 

Why was it that this fundamental mistake was made by 
those able men, the Big Four, with their hosts of expert 
advisers? If Germany was to pay, German workers must live, 
for the funds must be provided by their work. But if she was 
to acquire wealth in excess of her own requirements, she must 
prosper in the world's markets and prosper more than her 
rivals. That is the A.B.C. of economics. Nevertheless, the 


1 Reply to the Pope, August 28, 1917. 
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Allies, France especially, insisted that Germany must be 
ruined, her ships taken away, her commerce all but destroyed, 
the blockade continued to prevent not only raw material but 
food from entering the country. At atime when every effort 
should have been made in the Allies’ own interests to rebuild 
the shattered industries of the vanquished countries, this 
terrible weapon continued to be rigorously employed, even 
though the Supreme War Council at Versailles had assured 
the Central Powers “ that everything that is possible in the 
circumstances will be done to supply them with food and 
relieve the distressing want that is in so many places threaten- 
ing their very lives.”! It is true that Article XXVI. of the 
Armistice terms provided that “the existing blockade con- 
ditions set up by the Allied and Associated Powers are to 
remain unchanged,” and that the Germans accepted those 
terms, but they immediately appealed to President Wilson, 
stating that the surrender of their merchant ships, joined with 
the blockade, would make it impossible to provide Germany 
with food and would cause the starvation of millions of men, 
women and children. The result was the resolution quoted 
above of the Supreme War Council, notwithstanding which, 
the blockade, a weapon of war which moralists justify only 
grudgingly in extreme cases, was continued for months after 
the Armistice. In March, 1919, Mr. Churchill admitted in 
the House of Commons that “ this weapon of starvation falls 
mainly upon the women and children, upon the old, weak and 
the poor,” and yet he declared for its continuance. In the dis- 
cussions preliminary to signing the Versailles Peace Treaty, 
the Germans complained bitterly of the prolongation of this 
cruel treatment, and were told in so many words that it was 
meant to punish them.? It seems to us quite impossible to 
find any justification for this barbarity. The world was 
flooded all this time by humanitarian appeals to “ Save the 
Children ” (appeals which are still being made and are still 
desperately needed) from the consequences of this artificially- 
created famine. The Allied Governments—we must excuse 
the United States from any share in the procedure—were pro- 
ducing the very evils which their subjects were being im- 

1 Resolution quoted by President Wilson in a speech on Armistice Day to 
Congress, November 11, 1918. 

* “If the Allied and Associated Powers have imposed upon Germany a 
blockade of exceptional severity . . . it is because of the criminal character of 
the war initiated by Germany and of the barbarous methods adopted by her in 


prosecuting it." Reply to the Observations of the German Delegation on the 
Conditions of Peace. 
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portuned to alleviate. They were not only prolonging the 
terrible misery of the war, but, whilst depriving themselves 
of the economic gain which a return of European prosperity 
would cause, were further diminishing the resources of their 
own citizens faced with plenty of distress at home. The 
blockade has since been lifted, but famine conditions still 
prevail. America, which took no responsibility for the Treaty 
of Versailles, has yet laboured with Christian generosity to 
mitigate its effects. During the winter of 1919-20, the 
American Relief Administration kept alive six million chil- 
dren in Central Europe. At the beginning of this year, Mr. 
Hoover, prince of organizers, calculated that three and a half 
million children still needed the one substantial daily meal 
which American charity provided. Since then, the Russian 
famine has intervened, and the call upon the good will of 
the comparatively prosperous nations has become more im- 
perative. The Holy Father has aided by word or example 
in this noble work, representatives of other religious and 
secular bodies have also worked strenuously for the same end ; 
in fact, this great outburst of charitable feeling has been the 
one consoling feature of the sad period of disillusionment 
following the war, one so completely at variance with the 
political action of the various Governments as to illustrate 
the utter failure of the democratic principle. The dictator- 
ship called for by war-conditions has been prolonged after 
the war with these disastrous results. The politicians have 
had, no doubt, some adequate political aims in view in this 
particular matter, but no political advantage can possibly com- 
pensate for its practical results. The return to real peace 
and prosperity has been indefinitely postponed by these puni- 
tive measures, for in the nature of the case they did not, and 
could not, affect the real offenders. Did the ex-Kaiser or 
the German High Command go without a single meal be- 
cause of the blockade? There is, we fear, too much justifica- 
tion for the dignified complaint uttered by the German dele- 
gate,Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, at the Versailles Conference: 


I do not want to answer reproaches by reproaches... . 
Crimes in war may not be excusable, but they are committed in 
the struggle for victory and in the defence of national existence 
when passions are aroused which make the conscience of peoples 
blunt. The hundreds of thousands of non-combatants who have 
perished since Nov. 11th by reason of the blockade were killed 
with cold deliberation, after our adversaries had conquered and 
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victory had been assured them. Think of that when you speak 
of guilt and punishment. 


If the economic life of Europe is still in ruins, if the phy- 
sical life of many millions of its inhabitants is grievously 
impaired, if a sullen sentiment of hatred and a deep desire for 
revenge are implanted in the hearts of the survivors, if we 
ourselves are suffering in many ways from the repercussion 
of these evils, we have mainly to thank the misguided policy 
that continued to strike a broken and disarmed foe in the 
persons of those of his population who were most helpless 
and innocent. 

The psychologist in search of an explanation of this colos- 
sal blunder (for we do not suppose that the Allies really in- 
tended all that the blockade in fact brought about), will find 
it in that culture of hate which from the very beginning of 
the war was sedulously fostered by the authorities on both 
sides. One of the strongest indictments against the process 
of war as actually practised, is the necessity which each party 
feels of keeping up the morale of its followers by systematic 
falsehood concerning the enemy. The issue must be as clear- 
cut as possible, or else resistance may be weakened by doubt ; 
hence the enemy must be made wholly black and our side 
wholly white. He must be made guilty of every conceivable 
atrocity, a violator of every right, a human monster, or else 
the odious business of killing and being killed will not be 
undertaken by kindly human beings. So, at the start, the 
Germans spread about rumours of Belgian outrages ! to cover 
their own outrage in invading Belgium, and very soon these 
were countered by reports of German outrages, and the game 
was kept up till the end. To prevent easy surrender, the 
soldiers on both sides were told of the savage treatment of 
prisoners by the enemy, and everything that made for his 
credit was suppressed. Otherwise the war could never have 
been prolonged for one year, much less four. Why, at the very 
first Christmas, the soldiers in the advanced trenches were 
inclined to fraternize! The Germans had to be persuaded that 
they were being attacked by a ring of unscrupulous rivals 
bent on their destruction; the Allies that they were fighting 
against a tyranny aiming at the subjugation of the world. 


1 These were subsequently disproved by impartia) investigators on their own 
side, as also were numbers of the atrocity stories against the German 
invaders. See ‘‘A German Vindication of Belgium,” by A. H. Atteridge, Tue 
MontTH, May, 1917. But of course there were many undoubted atrocities, on 
all sides. 
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The enemy was represented in either case as a single unit 
inspired by a single evil object. Under the censorship of 
the Press, nothing was permitted by either side to appear 
which would cast doubt on its purity of motive, and every- 
thing, true or false, was printed which would blacken the 
adversary’s character.1 It was noticed that the wish to be- 
lieve evil of the enemy was strongest in those who had least 
to do with him: the cult of hatred found its most fervent 
devotees in the writers and orators who stayed at home. It is 
more than probable that those who directed affairs felt the 
influence of this war-atmosphere as much as any: at all events, 
it remained with them when the war was over, and turned 
what might have been a Peace of negotiation and agreement 
into a Peace dictated at the point of the sword—and cor- 
respondingly unstable. 

In writing thus, we must not be taken to imply the insuffi- 
ciency of the patriotic motive alone to nerve combatants to 
face the horrors of modern warfare: we only say that, de 
jacto, the rival Powers thought fit to supplement it by organ- 
ized propaganda which was very largely untrue. Nor are we 
asserting that both sides were equally to blame. We still 
think that the political philosophy of the German militarists 
is destructive of human rights and liberties, both within and 
outside the State that upholds it. But the flood of post-war 
revelations have given reason to doubt whether the issue was 
as clear-cut as we originally thought it. There were mili- 
tarists in every nation, men who thought war “a biological 
necessity,” who aimed at the aggrandisement of their own 
country at the expense of others, who wanted exclusive pos- 
session of foreign markets and who were preparing to assert 
these claims by force of arms. These men ruled in other 
States besides Germany. Who would look to the Govern- 
ments of Serbia, for instance, or of Russia, for a high level 
of political morality? The whole international system of 
Europe—an armed camp bristling with bayonets—for genera- 
tions back had breathed war. The so-called Balance of 
Power was engendered in mutual distrust and maintained by 
secret intrigue. When war broke out, it was being fought, 
as we were told in early days by Mr. Asquith,? to end this 
intolerable situation, to bring about “the substitution for 


' We may recall the storm aroused by the Lansdowne letter of Nov. 29, 1917, 
which now reads as the merest common sense. 
2 Speech in Dublin, Sept. 25, 1914. 
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force, for the clash of competing ambition, for groupings 
and alliances and a precarious equipoise, of a real European 
partnership based on the recognition of equal right and estab- 
lished and enforced by a common will.” President Wilson, 
when America was still neutral, acknowledged! that “no 
single fact caused the war, in the last analysis the whole Euro- 
pean system is in a deeper sense responsible for the war, with 
its combination of alliances and understandings, a compli- 
cated texture of intrigues and espionage that unfailingly 
caught the whole family of nations in its meshes.” And it 
seems likely, though one can trust no official information, that 
it was really Russia, and not Germany, that ultimately de- 
sired and precipitated the conflict. 

There is every reason, therefore, in the interests of truth 
as well as of charity, for getting rid of the war-mentality 
in which the Peace was conceived and dictated. We have 
pleaded from the start that, whatever may be said for their 
Government, the German people were not responsible for the 
war. However detestable may be the Prussian philosophy 
which places the State above the moral law, it is neither ex- 
clusively Prussian, nor, as a heresy, can it be said to be shared 
by the twenty odd million Catholics that belong to Germany. 
Moved by this convictionmany spokesmen of the Allies strove 
to make it clear that they were not fighting Germany, but 
Prussianism. Let President Wilson speak for the rest. In 
the speech in which war was declared against Germany he 
said: ‘“ We have not quarrelled with the German people. We 
have no feeling towards them but one of sympathy and friend- 
ship. It was not upon their impulse that their Government 
acted in entering this war. It was not with their previous 
knowledge and approval.”2 Again, three months later:* 
“We know now clearly, as we knew before we ourselves were 
engaged in the war, that we are not the enemies of the Ger- 
man people and that they are not our enemies. They did not 
originate nor desire this hideous war, or wish that we should 
be drawn into it, and we are vaguely conscious that we are 
fighting their cause, as they will some day see it, as well as 
our own.” Finally, on December 4th, he insists “ that the 
war shall not end in vindictive action of any kind; that no 
nation or people be robbed or punished because the irrespon- 
sible rulers of a single country have themselves done deep 
and abominable wrong.” 


' Oct. 20, 1916. ® April 2, 1917. 8 July 4, 1917. 
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In no country known to modern times, least of all in Ger- 
many, have the populace had anything effective to say to 
foreign policy. The rulers of so-called democracies, where 
great issues are supposed to be decided by the will of the 
people, have a thousand ways of guiding popular opinion to 
the point they desire. It would then seem that if the Germans 
overthrew the leaders who led them into war, destroyed the 
dynasty whose ambition provoked it, shattered the constitu- 
tion which made arbitrary rule possible, and adopted a wholly 
democratic form of Government, they did all that they 
could to fulfil the conditions which the Allies demanded as a 
basis for readmission into the comity of nations. But, un- 
happily as we feel it, the Allies treated the German democratic 
Republic as they would have treated the German autocratic 
Empire. The people whom the German Imperial Government 
had enslaved and deluded were to be punished for the sins 
of that Government. It was assumed that no change of 
heart or view underlay the fundamental change of constitu- 
tion. The hatred and mistrust which the military Empire had 
naturally aroused was visited on those who had abolished 
that Empire for ever. It may well be, as we have suggested, 
that the Peace delegates were themselves victims of the pas- 
sions which they had aroused for war purposes. Their peoples 
would not have tolerated any Peace which was not punitive 
as well. The wise pleadings of the Papal Note‘ for peace 
on the general basis of complete and reciprocal condonation 
of injuries fell on deaf ears. The suggestion of President 
Wilson, when a neutral, that the only stable peace would be 
“a peace without victory,” because— 


Victory would mean peace forced upon the loser, a victor’s 
terms imposed upon the vanquished.” It would be accepted in 
humiliation, under duress, at intolerable sacrifice, and would leave 
a sting, a resentment, a bitter memory upon which terms of peace 
would rest not permanently but only as upon quicksand. Only 
a peace between equals can last—only a peace the very principles 
of which is equality and a common participation in a common 
benefit,? 


is now seen to bea prophecy. The dictated Peace has failed, 
and shows no sign of ever succeeding. 
It may seem a hard saying to our French friends, but it 
is a true one, that there can be no peace in Europe till they 
4 August I, 1917. 2 January 22, 1917. 
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and the Germans become friends. At present Germany is 
held down, but she cannot be held down for ever. The cost 
of maintaining that armed supremacy, reckoned in terms of 
economic derangement, is vastly greater than any financial 
benefit that accrues from it. Disarmed as she is, Germany, 
by the mere fact of her swarming populations, is felt to be 
such a menace that France, through M. Briand at Washing- 
ton, has openly confessed her apprehension and is compelled 
to maintain an army of considerably more than pre-war 
strength. Germany will not grow weaker as time goes on, 
and France, with her smaller and stationary population, will 
not grow stronger: is it not mere prudence for her to be at 
peace with her adversary now? What benefit, present or pros- 
pective, is there in a continued attitude of hostility and mis- 
trust? It is idle to think that lapse of time will reconcile 
Germany to the Peace terms as they stand; on the contrary, 
they are a perpetual irritant and serve to keep alive the old 
militaristic spirit, the desire and purpose of revenge. The 
anti-German Press is constantly harping upon alleged defaults 
by Germany in regard to the terms. Whether it is so we do 
not know: the Press is no sure source of knowledge; but 
it would be wonderful if it were not so. If terms that were 
felt to be unjust were imposed upon us, if we were being 
punished for the crimes of others, if we were constantly be- 
ing accused of treachery and deceit,—I am afraid that we 
should act no otherwise. 

Those who framed the Peace of Versailles during the first 
half of 1919 may perhaps be excused on the grounds I have 
suggested for their deplorable lack of foresight and their con- 
centration on narrow selfish aims. But now that the inter- 
dependence of nations politically and economically can be so 
clearly recognized, there is less excuse for persisting in that 
suicidal attitude. The way to cure Germany of militarism 
is to side with and favour those elements of her population, 
the present Government and those who keep it in power, which 
definitely repudiate it. The German delegates, in their 
remonstrance against the Treaty, pointed out that in their 
Statute for the establishment of a League of Nations appears 
an agreement concerning the restriction of armaments which 
establishes greater security than that actually adopted. It 
has been indicated that Germany within the League of 
Nations could be much more effectively controlled than Ger- 
many outside that League and coerced by its members. If 
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we are to wait until no voice is raised in Germany in favour 
of military effort, until the whole sixty millions own that they 
have sinned and humbly kiss the rod, we shall wait till the 
end of time. The plea that we cannot relax our coercive 
measures until Europe becomes more stable becomes absurd 
when we see that its instability is caused by those very same 
measures. How much better would it be that the generation 
that made and suffered the war should make and enjoy the 
peace, instead of envisaging peace as a far-off ideal, to be 
contemplated when Europe is again in a normal state. 
To obtain it—a good of this magnitude—we must make 
sacrifices; we must, in other words, pay for it by giving up 
what otherwise we should like to keep. We must not stand 
upon a// our rights, we must forgive injuries, we must forgo 
reparations, we must abandon the attitude assumed for war- 
purposes that we, both in the inception and in the conduct of 
the war, were all right and our opponents all wrong, we must 
face the fact that modern nations are so interdependent that 
the sickness of one infects all the rest. Whatever we lose in 
wiping off the debts due to us will be regained in far greater 
measure by the restoration of peace and friendly dealing. 
We cannot really recover our prosperity except by making 
our late foes prosperous also; so self-interest combines with 
charity to urge complete reconciliation. There are false 
philosophies and wrong ideals being preached in every coun- 
try. Jingoes, Junkers, Chauvinists, are all one with Bolshe- 
vists in practically ruling out Christianity from international 
dealings. It is for fhe Christians of every land to follow 
the lead of the Head of Christianity and declare that war, 
the final support of outraged justice, should no longer be toler- 
ated as an instrument of commercial aggression nor used as 
a weapon of policy. The lust of power and the lust of wealth, 
Imperialism, and avarice, are the root-causes of war: we need, 
therefore, both a political and an economic League of Nations 
to suppress by their united efforts all outbreaks of either evil. 
The right function of each State is to procure for its mem- 
bers security, order and other benefits of the temporal order, 
not surely to minister to their pride or greed. When nations 
were symbolized by ruling dynasties, the personal ambitions 
of monarchs for power or territory caused endless wars, but 
such wars did not benefit their peoples. And so when com- 
merce became the care of the State,the struggle for the world's 
markets began, wealth and power increased, but the lot of 
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the majority became worse and worse. The growth of the 
British Empire, for instance, in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries synchronized with the appalling degrada- 
tion and misery of the workers of this land. 

To those, then, who view this question of the world’s peace 
as all Christians should sub specie eternitatis, from a supra- 
national and supra-temporal standpoint, the spectacle of 
various groups of the human family trying to exist in separate 
water-tight nationalities and to maintain an impossible inde- 
pendence of one another, trying to reach safety by reliance 
on their own efforts, losing their lives (but not in the Gospel 
sense) in trying to save them, still as backward in regard to 
international order as a gold-digger’s camp in the wilder- 
ness, is full of sorrow and confusion. We know why it is. 
Men, in rejecting the divinely-instituted Church, cut them- 
selves off from a Clear and stable morality, and the check 
and sanction of spiritual penalties. The sense of human 
brotherhood emphasized by union in Christ was destroyed. 
The sense of God's Fatherhood and the home awaiting them 
in Heaven was dimmed. Accordingly, earthly goods assumed 
undue importance, Mammon reigned unchecked by conscience 
and made a religion of his own. But when Mammon reigns, 
Moloch and Mars are his chief ministers: the weak and the 
helpless, women, children, and the poor are sacrificed in the 
worship of wealth, and the Flag goes forth, not to right 
wrongs and punish iniquity, but to prepare the way for Trade. 

To this pass has the de-Christianized world come. The 
ghastly war, which wrecked homes, destroyed prosperity, set 
back civilization, impeded religion, and whilst calling forth 
much self-sacrifice and heroism, stimulated, too, all that is 
base and brutal in human nature, this war was the logical out- 
come of the pursuit of national interests unchecked by the 
moral law. No one, save the callous and unthinking, can con- 
template without horror another war. But there will surely be 
another and a worse war unless the common sense of humanity 
takes measures to prevent it. Men organize for war, foresee 
and prepare it: those who benefit by war, who think war will 
bring them more money or more power, have schemes and 
plans and arrangements to make war effective—and inevit- 
able. They will tolerate alliances to give them time to pre- 
pare, but they will make no alliance to prevent war. That 
then must be the work of those who do not despair of Chris- 
tianity, who know that it has not yet come into its own, who 
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are anxious that it should. Moral steam, some one has said, 
like the physical element, needs machinery to make it opera- 
tive. Hence the real necessity for a League of Nations. 

We need not repeat the arguments in favour of this pro- 
ject or refute those brought against it. As a theory, it has 
surely passed out of the range of dispute between reason- 
able persons, if only because the only possible alternative is 
competitive armaments and a new war. Our plea is for the 
immediate inclusion of Germany, Hungary and Russia in the 
League as a first step towards revising the Versailles Treaty. 
One object of the League Covenant was to provide a means 
for amicable revision, in case any part of this or the other 
Peace treaties prove unworkable or injurious to common 
interests.t_ Not only can we afford to revise the Versailles 
Treaty, but we must in the interests of justice. In his mani- 
festo of protest, issued after the Peace was signed,? General 
Smuts said: 


This new spirit [of generosity and humanity] among the peoples 
will be the solvent for the problems which the statesmen have 
found too hard at the Conference. There are territorial settle- 
ments which will need revision. There are guarantees laid down 
which we all hope will soon be found out of harmony with the 
new peaceful temper and unarmed state of our former enemies. 
There are punishments foreshadowed over most of which a calmer 
mood may yet prefer to pass the sponge of oblivion. There 
are indemnities stipulated which cannot be exacted without grave 
injury to the industrial revival of Europe, and which it will be 
in the interests of all to render more tolerable and moderate. 
There are numerous pin-pricks which will cease to pain under the 
healing influences of the new international atmosphere. Zhe real 
peace of the peoples ought to follow, complete and amend the 
peace of the statesmen. 


The Treaty has been already modified. The punishment 
clauses are inoperative. The ex-Kaiser goes unhanged. But 
much more must be done before the Peace becomes just, more 
still before it becomes generous, and if it pays to be just, 
to be generous is still more profitable. 

But what will happen to France with Germany in the 


1“ The Peace Treaty must be judged by the principles of the League. If 
not a treaty on which the League of Nations could usefully be built they must 
ask the League to change it."" Lord R. Cecil, June, 13, 1919. 

2 Published June 30, 1919, Italics ours. 
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League and the Treaty under revision? France dominates this 
whole question. The colossal effort of the war has made 
her practically bankrupt. She spent freely, counting on 
German indemnities to make good her josses. She has not yet 
realized that a Germany able to make reparation is a Germany 
restored to power. She longs for security, for twice in one 
lifetime she has had the invader at the gates of Paris. But 
neither France nor any other country can find security save in 
the League of Nations. Whatever “limitations of sover- 
eignty ” or other sacrifice it may involve, the only real security 
now obtainable is in international combination. The “ pre- 
carious equipoise ” of the Balance of Power does not pre- 
vent war and only stimulates the race of armaments. France 
would reduce her army if America and Great Britain would 
promise her protection against Germany: why will she not 
reduce it when she can have the guarantee of the rest of 
the fifty States of the League? : 

Peace is the greatest of all interests to any given nation, 
and it is not less great because it is the common interest 
of all. The Treaty of Versailles—that Treaty from which, 
presumably in deference to the irreligious susceptibilities of 
M. Clemenceau, all acknowledgment of God's sovereignty and 
providence was carefully excluded, now after two and a half 
years of trial, has not produced peace, but rather prolonged 
the miseries of war. It calls for revision in the interests of 
the world’s economic prosperity and in the interests of 
Christianity itself. It must breathe a changed spirit and aim 
at higher ends if it is to reflect God's justice “ through which 
Kings reign and the makers of laws decree what is right.” * 

What act more suited to the season, more grateful to the 
desires of millions of hearts, more pregnant of promise for 
the sad world’s relief than a summons on the part of the 
Allies to the German Government to take part in a confer- 
ence of the League of Nations with a view to abolishing all 
traces of the late war, not only material but moral too, and 
to making any future war practically impossible? 

J. KEATING. 


1 Yet the taxation per head is less than half of ours: £9 11s. 6d. against 
£22 tos. 
2 Prov. viii. 15. 
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from the enemy, and now serving as a Headquarters 

for three British battalions. A battle has been rag- 
ing for four days, and the situation is obscure and very 
anxious. During all that time the rain has come down cease- 
lessly and pitilessly. The ground is a sodden bog, which 
quakes and heaves to the never-ending thunder of the guns: 
the roads and tracks are running streams: the front line is an 
uncertain fringe of ragged hedges and broken dykes. All 
the Lewis guns, and nine out of every ten rifles, are choked 
with mud, and useless. Officers and men are lying on the 
spongy earth, soaked to the skin, aching with cold, faint with 
hunger and want of sleep. One of them gropes, shivering, 
in his pocket, and brings out, sticking to his fingers, a mess of 
biscuit, tobacco dust, and fluff, all wrought into one dingy pap, 
from which even his craving stomach revolts. Another, 
imitating him, finds the butt-end of a stick of chocolate ad- 
hering like a clot of mud to the lining, and bolts it with a 
grimace. Great shells howl overhead, and from a score of 
twirling whorls of black smoke come fierce spirts of shrapnel, 
while bullets hiss and whimper along the ground. Inside the 
pill-box no one speaks. Everyone is waiting for a call 
from Brigade, for news, for an order, for anything that will 
break the unbearable tension. Suddenly the buzzer-telephone 
twangs in the silence. Three adjutants hurl themselves at 
the signaller, who sits crouched on the mud floor with 
the receiver clamped over his ears, and hang over his shoulder 
as he rapidly takes the message down. Thus it reads when he 
has finished: “ All C.O.’s A.B.C. Brigade. Begins. Leave- 
train will in future start from ‘——’ at 4.50 instead of 4.15 
as hitherto. Stop.” 


\ PILL-BOX on a certain Front, recently captured 


A Regimental Aid-post in the trenches. One of our saps 
has been twice blown in by trench-mortars during the night, 
and we have a dozen casualties. One of these, badly wounded 
about the chest and shoulders, is brought in on a stretcher 
wrapped in a blanket. While the doctor and his assistants 
attend to him, I take his “ particulars’ and enter them on the 
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label which will be attached to his tunic before he is sent 
down to the dressing-station. 

He complains that his feet are “ awfu’ cauld.” 

“ All right, old boy,” I say, “ I'll see to that in a minute. 
Just tell me first, what’s your number?” 

“ Fafteen, twal’, nothing, nothing, fower,” he answers; 
“|. . can ye no gie me something tae ma feets, they're awfu’ 
cauld!” 

I write down 1512004 on the label, and go for another 
blanket, which I double over his legs. 

But still he murmurs that his feet are perishing with cold, 
and when I add his blood-dabbled tunic to the second 
blanket, it seems to make no difference. 

It occurs to me then that perhaps his feet are resting on 
the bare canvas of the stretcher, and I raise the coverings 
to look. 

He has ao feet. 


It was one of the big battles of the war. Zero hour was 
5.30 a.m., and the barrage was simply stupendous. Our 
Brigade was the last to go over, and when at length we 
emerged from the cellars and sewers through which lay the 
first part of our way, the uproar was so colossal that conver- 
sation, except in high-pitched shouts or by gesticulation, was 
impossible. 

A short passage over the open, and a long and tortuous 
trail up a deep trench, led us into the town cemetery, which 
for weeks past had been the “ suicide club” of our front. The 
ground was littered with broken crosses and headstones: 
graves, burst open by the heavy shells which had rained upon 
them, gaped hideously on every side; fragments of coffins 
strewed the ground, and here and there whitened bones, 
restored thus untimely to the sun after who knows how many 
years under ground, gleamed among the tumbled mounds of 
earth. 

Passing as rapidly as the heavy ground would let us over 
this pitifully desecrated spot, we reached the first of the 
enemy trenches, just captured by the Brigade in front of us 
over which we were to “ leap-frog” on our way to our own 
objective. 

We stumbled among the dead, our own and our enemy's, 
lying on their faces, on their backs, doubled into impossible 
attitudes: sitting, standing, kneeling; sometimes horribly 
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mangled, unrecognizable for God’s handiwork in their fright- 
ful disfigurement: sometimes lying as if peacefully asleep. 
We stepped over or round them, tripped and sometimes fell 
on them. To us, then, they were no more than obstacles 
in our way, like the collapsed trenches and uprooted wire 
among which we tore and scrambled in the mud. Our minds 
were like automatic cameras: all the time taking snapshots, 
as it were, on a sensitized subconsciousness, not to be de- 
veloped, perhaps, for many days afterwards. One such picture 
is in my mind now. A dead man stands pressed against the 
trench wall: his steel helmet has fallen off, leaving exposed 
his prematurely bald head: and that is cracked and crumpled 
like an empty egg-shell. 

The enemy was by now somewhat recovered from his first 
surprise, and with artillery and machine-gun fire was sweep- 
ing the area over which we moved. Bullets snapped and 
sang invisibly about us; shells, paralyzing in their sugges- 
tion of unimaginable speed and mad violence, crashed 
furiously among the broken lines, throwing up great brown 
fans of earth and stone: and now and then one’s eye caught 
sight of the detached wings of an aerial dart, twirling 
and jigging in the air like a demented bat. 

Just before we reached the sunken road, in which we were 
to take a few minutes’ breathing space, we had to cross a 
wide trench, which for some reason had suffered less than 
the others from the effect of our first barrage. As we 
clambered out on the opposite side, I remarked an officer 
going over, with a small body of men, not half a stone’s 
throw away on our left. We gained the level ground to- 
gether, and he turned to say something to his party in the 
trench. As he did so, witha roar that swelled suddenly above 
the shattering din about us, a shell struck the ground at his 
very feet. 

It was a dud. The one chance in a million. 

I do not know whether that officer’s heart stopped, then. 
Mine did. At any rate, for a full ten seconds he stood 
motionless where he was, with open mouth and one pointing 
hand rigid in the air. 


The Germans had been in retreat for weeks past, yielding 
up position after position and thousands of prisoners. One 
must acknowledge, however, that they fought their rearguard 
actions well. Their machine-gunners, probably the pick of 
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their infantry, were extraordinarily stubborn and tenacious, 
and effectively held us up again and again until we could 
get our Four- fives or our trench-mortars into play upon them. 
In this way, for instance, they had succeeded in delaying our 
crossing of the Lys for forty-eight precious hours. 

Now, however, the end was at hand. Between us and our 
enemies there still ran the Scheldt, canalized in that reach and 
powerfully protected with barbed wire both on land and 
under water. All the advantages of position, too, were 
arrayed against us, for the Germans held the steep, wooded 
country which rose almost direct from the right bank of the 
river, while we lay upon the low ground on the left. The 
passage of this final great obstacle was now to be forced. 
We had come to the last lap of the race. The assault was 
to be delivered at daybreak, and a bloody struggle it would 
have been, backed though we were by a colossal artillery 
concentration. In the event, the enemy retired during the 
night, and left us to cross the river as we could and to follow 
him over the hills, without further hindrance than from the 
felled trees and delayed-action mines on the roads. 

We came up into position the evening before the expected 
attack, and the Brigade distributed itself for the night in the 
deserted village and farmhouses which lay within a mile and 
a half of the river bank. 

The Company with which I am concerned selected for its 
Headquarters the most promising-looking of these buildings, 
and when the men had been settled into their billets, some of 
the officers proceeded to while away an hour before dark in 
sauntering round the premises of the farm. One often found 
interesting souvenirs in such places. 

At the very outset of their examination they came upon 
the skeleton of a tragedy, which set us an interesting problem 
in reconstruction. On the threshold of fhe kitchen was a 
pool of dried blood: further smears and splashes marked 
doorpost and lintel: a hatchet, with suspicious stains on head 
and haft, lay in a corner: and just outside was a flat-trodden 
mound of freshly-turned earth, beyond doubt a grave. 

To which side did the victim belong? 





Heinrich Schurke, a German infantryman, was one of a 
party quartered on the farm in which, as sometimes happened, 
the father of the family still remained to save, as far as might 
be, some small remnant of his ransacked property. The 
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soldier had a savage, heavy, square face, just like a comrade 
of his whom I had buried a few days ago not far, indeed, from 
this very place, and of whom my sergeant had said, shaking 
his head: “ Yon’s a bad yin; yon’s a damned bad yin!”’ He 
was an ill-conditioned brute at best, and his temper was none 
the better for the knowledge that he was now on the losing 
side: that every hour brought further news of crushing losses 
in life and dearly-bought territory: that in a very short time, 
perhaps in a few days, defeat inevitable and unparallelled 
awaited the once all-conquering armies of the Kaiser. Mean- 
while his unwilling host moved stealthily about his ruined 
home, and Heinrich may have fancied that he saw hints of 
a new-born triumph in the veiled glances that he now and 
then intercepted: and he redoubled his taunts and brutalities 
upon him. There came a day when his regiment once again 
received the accursed order to fall back, and his smouldering 
anger took flame. He heard the footsteps of the farmer com- 
ing up from his eternal round among the empty byres and 
granaries, and seizing the first weapon that came to his hand, 
a hatchet lying under a pile of faggots by the hearthside, 
he met him on the threshold of the door and struck him 


down. 





It is the uncertain grey hour before the Dawn. Heinrich 
Schurke and his Company have been hurriedly roused, and 
are now astir in the feeble candle-light, cursing under their 
breaths as they stumble in and out of the dirty, dilapidated 
rooms, sorting out their gear. Timely warning of an immin- 
ent British attack has come in, and the Division, shaken and 
demoralized by the reverses of the past weeks, must get away 
across the river before that frightful barrage catches it once 
again. In the darkness and the bitter chill it is easy to mis- 
lay an odd detail of one’s equipment, and Heinrich Schurke, 
already half-way to the assembly point, discovers that he has 
left something behind—a water bottle, an entrenching tool, a 
bandolier—and hurries back for it. 

The farmer, his home once more incredibly free of the 
savages who had wrecked and desecrated it, peers out into the 
half-light and can just discern a few disappearing figures, 
like shadows, flitting down the road, and hear the dimin- 
ishing clatter of guns and waggons towards the east. 

In the house there is complete silence. He comes into 
his kitchen and looks about him. Already, with the dogged 
hopefulness of the Flemish peasant, he is calculating how 
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much of what remains is still serviceable and how much will 
have to be rebuilt and renewed. 

As he broods, his ear catches the sound of running foot- 
steps and a rhythmical jingle. He darts to the broken window 
and stands with eyes starting from his head, staring up the 
garden: for there, heavily burdened with his pack and dang- 
ling steel helmet, his rifle slung across his shoulder, is Hein- 
rich Schurke, fumbling angrily at the gate. 

At the sight, all his bitter hatred of the man surges up. 
In him he sees, not only his own brutal tormentor, but a figure 
of the whole abhorred German nation, beaten, exhausted, 
hurled back just when the wave of blood and fire and outrage 
had seemed to be carrying her irresistibly to the very throne 
of world dominion. For himself, he is no longer a mere 
Flemish farmer, harrassed, broken, ruined. He is the 
Avenger of the violated Peace of the world: of generous, 
high-spirited France: of England, slow-tempered, silent, in- 
vincible: of young America, eager and inexhaustible: of his 
own indomitable country, bereft of everything but her soul. 

The gate shrieks and flies open. 

He catches up his hatchet from the pile of faggots by the 
hearth, tiptoes swiftly to the door, and as Heinrich Schurke 
reaches it, he meets him en the threshold and strikes him 
down. 


I suppose it is true that constant familiarity with violent 
death, if it does not make one callous, at least lowers one’s 
susceptibility to the pity and horror of it. When you, or the 
man next to you, may be dead before you have gone another 
hundred yards: and when any dark object on the ground in 
front of you may be a dead or dying man, it is inevitable 
that you lose a great deal of the awe with which death, in 
easier times, might have inspired you. 

This was brought home to me one day, during the last weeks 
of the war, when I was burying some of our men after an 
engagement, close by a high road. A band of refugees from 
a village further on, which was at the moment being bom- 
barded with gas-shells, came hurrying past. When they came 
up to us, the women of the party, seeing the pathetic row 
of eight khaki figures lying by the open grave, stopped, and 
after a minute of horror-struck silence, burst into tears, and 
remained sobbing passionately beside me while I performed 
the last rites. 

R. H. J. STEUART. 











A NOTABLE WORK ON THE HOLY 
EUCHARIST’ 


AN, conscious of his complete dependence upon 
Almighty God and of his sinfulness, has sought 
after some act of worship, an offering which should 

show forth this interior sense of God's absolute dominion over 
him and his need for pardon. To manifest these senti- 
ments in his heart under the guidance of nature or under the 
express sanction of God, or under both conjoined, man has 
taken the fruits of the earth or the flowers of the field, or the 
firstlings of his flock, or the blood of bulls and goats, or the 
juice of the grape, and laying them before his God, made over 
to Him the dominion of them by the immolation of ail these 
things in his stead ; in a word, offered them to God in sacrifice. 
Hence by a process of induction from rites acknowledged to 
be sacrificial, the following definition has been gathered. A 
sacrifice is the offering of a substance which falls under the 
ken of the senses by some immutation in it to testify to the 
supreme dominion of God. The only matter of dispute in 
this definition is about the nature of the immutation made in 
the thing offered. Must it be necessarily destruction, either 
physical or moral, so that without a change for the worse in 
what is offered there is no real sacrifice?. 

It would seem not, for otherwise it would appear that the 
Mass is no real sacrifice, for it is well-nigh impossible to find 
any element of destruction in this sacrifice of the New Law 
which has been defined by Holy Church to be a true sacrifice, 
though she has not defined what precisely is the formal con- 
stituent of this sacrifice. As is well known, theologians have 
given different explanations of the essence of the sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

Father de la Taille, S.J., has made a very notable and use- 
ful contribution to the solution of this difficult question in 
his erudite work on the Holy Eucharist. In fact, he was led 
to write his book because none of the solutions hitherto offered 
satisfied him. He has done it with a wealth of quotations 


' Mysterium Fidei, De Augustissimo Corporis et Sanguinis Christi Sacrificio atque 
Sacramento Elucidationes. L in Tres Libros distinctae Auctore Mauritio de la 


Taille, S.J, 
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from ecclesiastical writers, Fathers, and theologians, quite un- 
precedented in previous works on this subject, which mani- 
fest very extensive reading and witness to his competence 
to write on this theme. 

Before setting out his teaching it is well to answer some 
preliminary questions. In the first place, What is the Mass?. 
I cannot describe it better than in the words of the English 
Bishops in their vindication of the Bull of Leo XIII., which 
declared the invalidity of Anglican Orders: 


The Mass according to Catholic doctrine is a commemoration 
of the sacrifice of the Cross, for as often as we celebrate it, 
“we show the Lord’s death until He come.” At the same time, 
it is not a bare commemoration of that other sacrifice, since 
it is also itself a true sacrifice in the strict sense of the term. 
It is a true sacrifice, because it has all the essentials of a true 
sacrifice: its Priest, Jesus Christ, using the ministry of an earthly 
representative; its Victim, Jesus Christ, truly present under the 
appearances of bread and wine; its sacrificial offering, the 
mystic rite of consecration. And it commemorates the sacrifice 
of the Cross, because, whilst its priest is the Priest of Calvary, 
its victim the Victim of Calvary, and its mode of offering a 
mystic representation of the Blood-shedding of Calvary, the end 
also for which it is offered is to carry on the work of Calvary, 
by pleading for the application of the merits consummated on 
the Cross to the souls of men. It is in this sense that the Mass 


is propitiatory. 


In a word, the Mass is the sacrifice of the New Law in which 
Christ is offered and immolated in a bloodless manner, under 
the appearances of bread and wine, by an earthly priesthood 
on behalf of the Church, in acknowledgment of the supreme 
dominion of God, and to apply to us the satisfactions and 
merits of His Passion. 

This granted, we ask—in what act of the Eucharistic rite 
do we find that which gives the Mass its sacrificial character?. 
All theologians answer—in the consecration; to which some 
add, as Venerable Cardinal Bellarmine, the Communion. As 
Christ is the principal Priest in the Mass, using a human 
priesthood whereby He may offer Himself in sacrifice, it 
necessarily follows that the essential act of the Mass is that 
which is done in His Name, Person and Authority. Of the 
consecration alone can this be said, for the priest receives 
Holy Communion on his own behalf. Moreover, the recep- 
tion of Holy Communion would in no sense affect our Lord 
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Himself, the Victim, and could be at most only a symbolical 
destruction, as the species only would be affected. 

The consecration represents Christ’s death by blood- 
shedding on the cross, for by virtue of the words of consecra- 
tion, His Body is placed under the form of bread and His 
Blood under the form or species of wine, though by neces- 
sary connection and concomitance in the living Christ, the 
Soul and Blood along with the Body, and the Soul and Body 
with the Blood, are present under either species, and the 
Divinity also by reason of the hypostatic union. By this two- 
fold consecration there is exhibited a real sacramental 
separation of Body and Blood, and therefore of the Blood- 
shedding on Calvary, though the Body and the Blood are 
inseparably united now in Christ, since He dies no more by a 
real physical effusion of His Blood. There is a mystic Blood- 
shedding, for so far as the presence of His Body and Blood 
depends on ¢he force of the consecrating words, the Body 
and Blood come separately into sacramental presence. The 
double consecration is not then a mere liturgical symbol of 
sacrifice, but an essential part of the sacrifice. Were there 
but one consecration, Christ would be present, but not as the 
Lamb slain, for there would not be the spiritual sword to 
slay. “ By the word thou attractest the Word,” says St. 
Gregory: Nazianzen; “ when using the voice for a sword thou 
dividest by a bloodless cutting the Lord’s Body and Blood.” 

According to some theologians, e.g., Suarez, the conse- 
cration constitutes the essence of the sacrifice, because Christ 
is placed in a state of mystic mactation or immolation by the 
separation of Body and Blood by the force of the words; 
according to Lessius this mystic immolation is said to be the 
essence of the sacrifice because the separation would be real 
unless this real separation were hindered by the glorified 
state of Christ, which renders such a separation impossible. 
The great theologian Vasquez teaches “ that the consecration 
is the sacrifice or the act of immolation, in as far as by it is 
brought to pass that in the consecrated Body and Blood itself 
of Christ and really contained therein, the blood-stained sacri- 
fice of Calvary is represented,” while Cardinal Billot places 
the essence in this mystic immolation whereby Christ is ex- 
hibited in the external semblance of death, being incapable 
now of a real death. 

Father de la Taille finds all these explanations insufficient 
because they give to Christ only a symbolical immolation, 
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Christ Himself not being in the state of a real Victim. On 
the other hand, he finds fault with de Lugo—this theory has 
been further elaborated by the eminent theologian, Cardinal 
Franzelin—who places the essence of the sacrifice in a moral 
destruction of Christ in so far as by the consecration He is 
placed in a state of food, like to one dead, or ix statu decli- 
viori. He rejects this theory because, as he says rightly, 
Christ by transubstantiation is not brought to this sta/us 
declivior and cannot be affected by any change whatever. 
We may add that in this theory there is no intrinsic neces- 
sity for the double consecration because the s/a/us declivior 
is attained by one consecration only. Moreover, because 
Christ is placed in a state of food and drink, His Blood is not 
poured out, and it is from the shedding of His Blood that 
we prove the Mass to be a sacrifice and not only a relative 
sacrifice. He rejects rightly the opinion of de Renz and 
others, who place the essence in the Communion, saying that 
it is against the teaching of the Council of Trent—“ If any- 
one shall have said in the Mass is not offered a true and 
proper sacrifice or what is offered is nothing else than Christ 
given us to be eaten, A.S.” (Sess. XXII. can. 1.) 

According to Father de la Taille, Christ at the Supper 
and in the Passion is in the state of a Victim, unto whom 
the Resurrection and Ascension give the seal of the divine 
acceptation. He is immortal not only in His glory, but in 
His quality of gift and offering, and is the perfect fulfilment 
of all preceding sacrifices. He is the Eternal God, sacrificed 
as a ransom for sin for ever in the hands of the Eternal 
Father. We have not then to make Christ die again, we 
have not to impress on Christ the character of immolation, 
but of this Victim already immolated and immortal here and 
now we have to renew the offering in order that of the sacrifice 
of Christ may be made the sacrifice of the Church. ‘According 
to our author, sacrifice is not properly immolation, but the 
offering to immolation or the offering of immolation, oblatio 
hostiae immolandae aut immolatae. The Last Supper is a 
sacrifice because Christ was present in it as a Victim to be 
offered by a bloodstained death for our redemption; conse- 
quently the Mass is the offering of a Victim already immo- 
lated on Calvary, the offering of His Passion and Death, the 
renewed offering of the redeeming sacrifice. So that the 
Last Supper is in this explanation a first act of the Sacred 
Passion, a theory which seems to us to have this difficulty, 
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that the Victim is not there as immolated, but 4o Je immo- 
lated. Let this pass:—Father de la Taille quotes with 
approval the exposition of Father Christian Pesch, which has 
the merit of being very clear: 


It is easily explained how the Mass is a true sacrifice. The 
Victim is present, Christ Himself. Present also is the physical 
destruction of this Victim once done on the Cross which has 
long ago passed in the physical order, but in the moral order is 
inseparable from the sacrifice of the Mass. There is present 
also an offering which falls within the ken of the senses because 
while by force of the words (of consecration) the Body of Christ 
is placed under one species and the Blood under the other, then 
is obtained the mystic mactation by which to the senses is repre- 
sented and offered the physical effusion of the Blood of Christ, 
made on the Cross, to worship and appease God. Therefore, 
nothing is wanting which is required for a true sacrifice. (Prae- 
lectiones Dogmaticae, 1896, t. 6, n. 914. 


This exposition is accepted by Father de la Taille, if this 
moral nexus between the oblation of the Mass and the Passion 
lies in a real and true continuance of a sacrificial state born 
of the Passion for ever. Cardinal Manning also, he says, 
has seen fully into the matter when he writes: 


He Christ is Altar, Victim and Priest, by an eternal conse- 
cration of Himself. ... One sacrifice has for ever redeemed 
the world, and is offered continually in heaven and on earth: 
in heaven by the only Priest before the Eternal Altar; on earth 
by the multitude and succession of priests who are one with 
Him as partakers of His priesthood. ... This is the argument 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. (Zhe Eternal Priesthood, 
c. I, mn. 2, p. 4.) 


Blessed Peter Canisius, S.J., seems to hold the same theory 
as Father de la Taille when he writes: 


The sacrifice of the Mass, if we weigh everything justly, is 
really of that Passion of the Lord and of that blood-stained 
sacrifice, which has been offered for us on the Cross, the holy 
and living representation and at the same time the bloodless 
and efficacious offering. (Opus catechisticum de Sacramentis, 


97.) 


It is impossible to quote here the long catena of passages 
adduced from the Fathers, Doctors of the Church, the theo- 
logians, and the synodal discourses of the Fathers of Trent, 
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which seem to substantiate this exposition of the sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

This study of the Mass is followed by a discussion of 
the sacrament in its relations with the sacrifice and the 
redemption. 

Whether this theory will be accepted as a final solution 
of the problem of what constitutes the essence of the Mass, 
we doubt, but, at any rate, it goes to establish more fully 
still the explanation which takes as its fundamental position 
that the Mass is a sacrifice in so far as it represents the death 
of Christ on the Cross, and confirms what the Angel of the 
Schools wrote: “In as far as the Passion of Christ is repre- 
sented in this sacrament by which ‘Christ offered Himself 
a Sacrifice to God,’ as is said in Ephes. v., it has the nature 
of a sacrifice.” {Summa Theol. 3°, q.79. a. 7.) 

The work is beautifully brought out, the type excellent, 
and what is new in a book of this kind, it contains several 
photogravures from Flemish painters, illustrative of the 
Eucharist. We offer our congratulations to the author on a 
notable achievement in the Theology of the Mystery of Faith. 


J. B. JAGGAR, S.J. 





The Sign to be Spoken Against: ‘“ Beautiful Child! 
wonderfully sheathing the keen grandeurs of the Godhead in 
that scabbard of true infant’s flesh! Was there ever any- 
thing so winning, ever anything so hateless, as that Blessed 
Child? Why should men turn against Him thus? Why 
should the eyes of kings pierce the shrouds of His innocuous 
obscurity, like wild lynxes, and why thirst for the little shallow 
stream of His blood, as if He were a tempting prey for savage 
natures?, Harmless, helpless, silent, pleading, beautiful! and 
men drive Him from their haunts as if He were a monster, 
heartless, tyrannical, blood-stained, with all the revulsion of 
great iniquity and dark secret crime about Him! His Mother 
knew how beautiful He was, and therefore how unutterable 
was the sacrilege of that cruel exile, of that murderous pursuit 
which only ended in exile, because God would not let it go 
farther, and baulked ferocity of its victim.”"—Fader, “7he 
Foot o} the Cross.” 











UNFOUNDED OPTIMISM 


The final triumph of good over evil, of Almighty God 

over His enemies is certain and absolute. The Church 
shall not be conquered by all the powers of hell. Final 
pessimism is obviously a denial of the Faith. It does not 
follow that every Catholic is bound or able to believe that 
things are becoming better ic ef nunc, or that in this or that 
region the Church may not be overpowered. The desola- 
tion of North Africa, the Greek schism, the Reformation, 
the French Revolution, the Orange achievements, are his- 
torical facts. The doctrine of continuous progress is a dis- 
credited upstart; there are manifold retrogressions that it is 
sheer folly to deny. An age of apostacy does not portend 
increasing triumph where that apostacy prevails. China, 
indeed, and Africa, may hold out inspiring hopes for the 
near future, but the immediate outlook in Europe is palpably 
dark. The direction of prevalent tendencies had long been 
remarked by the watchful. 

“The world has become profoundly corrupt. There will 
surely come some great scourge. It will be necessary to have 
a generation brought up of mourning mothers and in a dis- 
cipline of tears.” This striking prophecy was made by a 
holy man a year before the scourge of the late horrible war 
was upon us. To the very letter has the prediction been 
fulfilled. 

The Catholic world and, for that matter, the non-Catholic, 
is coming to know Cardinal Manning better, and with in- 
creasing knowledge, to revise its notions of that great servant 
of God.? It is now generally admitted that his was a fore- 
seeing mind. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt has recorded a conver- 
sation of March 16, 1880, in the course of which the Car- 
dinal said: ‘Europe is rejecting Christianity, and with it 
the reign of moral law. The reign of force is now begin- 
ning again, as in the earliest ages, and bloodshed and ruin 
must be the result. Perhaps on the ruins the Church may 


I N one sense every Catholic must needs be an optimist. 


1 The Messenger (Wimbledon), March, 1916, p. 85. 
2 ¢.g., Mr. Shane Leslie’s writingsin Dublin Review, April, 1920; The Life, 
1921; Blackfriars, Nov., 1920, July, 1921. 
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again build up something new.”! Twenty years earlier he 
was pointing out the inevitable result of destroying the Tem- 
poral Power, that seal of God’s dominion over the affairs of 
nations, that last witness of theocracy, the keystone of political 
and social Christendom; in 1873 he was calling attention 
to the Hidden Hand. 


The International is not a creation of Carl Marx or of Vesinier. 
It is a growth of the wilderness of man which the State has not 
cultivated, and the Church has laboured in vain to reclaim. But 
creation or growth, the International exists, and in every ten 
years attains extension, solidity and organized unity of power. 
This has been the work of the secret political societies, which 
from 1789 to this day have been perfecting their formation, 
and in the last six or seven years have drawn closer together in 
mutual alliance and co-operation. In 1848 they were sufficiently 
powerful to threaten almost every capital in Europe by a simul- 
taneous rising. In 1871 they obtained their greatest momentary 
success in Paris. The International is now a power in the midst 
of the Christian and civilized world, pledged to the destruction 
of Christianity and the old civilization of Europe.: 


How successful has been this effort, how weak the resist- 
ance it has met from separated Christians and Chauvinist 
Catholics, is now terribly evident. 


The neglect and contempt for the Supernatural is increasing, 
there is a gradual departure from the severity of Christian virtue 
and there are daily greater lapses into a shameful heathen life. 
There are many and different causes for these evils.® 


So long as the present movement continues unchecked the 
issuc can only be ruin, utter ruin. And the world, though 
bewildered, remains impenitent. 

One is often reminded of the vision of St. Fursey, re- 
counted by Cardinal Moran: 


In another vision being lifted up in spirit towards heaven, he 
was told by the Angels that conducted him to look back upon 


1 Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt (1907), 72. We may add 
the words from Manrning’s Glories of the Sacred Heart (vi. 178). ‘All true 
liberty came into the world with Jesus Christ; all true liberty spread from 
Him among the nations of the world, and with Him true liberty will depart. 
If men reject the beauty of that King, reigning on the throne of truth, they 
will fall under the dominion of falsehood and of force, which will put a yoke 
of iron on their necks.” 

2 Serm. Eccl. Subj. (1873), Vol. I11. Introd. pp. Ixxxii—Ixxxiii. 
3 Benedict XV., quoted in Catholic Times, June 29, 1917. 
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the world, and casting his eyes downwards, he saw, as it were, 
a very obscure valley, in which four fires were raging not far 
distant from each other. Then, asking the angels what fires 
these were, he was told that they were the fires which would burn 
and consume the world. One of them was the fire of falsehood, 
the crime of those who do not fulfil what they promised in bap- 
tism, to renounce Satan and all his works. The next was the 
fire of avarice, of those who prefer the riches of this world 
to the love of heavenly things. The third was the fire of dis- 
cord, for those who offend their neighbours, even in needless 
things. The fourth was the fire kindled by the hard-heartedness 
of those who scruple not to despoil and defraud the lowly and 
humble. These fires, increasing by degrees, united together and 
became an immense flame.” ! 


Truly the prospect is appalling, for corruplio optimi pes- 
sima, the apostate Christian is in immeasurably worse case 
than the fore-Christian pagan or Mohammedan. It was 
Catholicism that civilized us. ‘‘H6ren wir auf Christen zu 
sein, so werden wir keine Juden, keine Mahomedaner, keine 
vulgare Heiden: wir werden Atheisten. Auf dem Atheis- 
mus kann aber keine menschliche Gesellschaft bestehen. Also: 
Entweder entschieden zu Christus zuriick, oder vorwarts in 
den Abgrund.” 2 

Very many testimonies might be collected of those who 
read the signs of the times these last sixty or even thirty 
years. One of the keenest-sighted, I have always thought, 
was the truly prophetic (though he would have disclaimed the 
title) Canon Sheehan, the seer of Doneraile, the prose-poet 
of Irish Ireland. 


Meanwhile, the new Paganism, called modern civilization, is 
working out its own destruction and solving its own problems. 
There are subterranean mutterings of a future upheaval that will 
change the map of the world as effectually as did an irruption 
of Vandals or Visigoths. In the self-degradation of women, 
in the angry disputes between labour and capital, in the dreams 
of Socialists and the sanguinary ambitions of Nihilists, in the 
attitude of the great Powers towards each other, snarling and 
afraid to bite; in the irreverence and flippancy of the age, mani- 
fested towards the most sacred and solemn subjects; in the 
destructive attempts of philosophers, in the elimination of the 
supernatural, in the concentration of all human thought upon the 
fleeting concerns of this life, and the covert, yet hardly concealed 


* Ivish Saints in Gt. Britain (ed. 1903), xii. p. 339. 
2 R. P. Petrus Roh, S.J., in Stimmen aus Maria Laach, 1872, p. 118 
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denial of a life to come; in the rage for wealth, in the almost 
insane dread of poverty—and all these evil things permeating 
and penetrating into every class—there is visible to the most 
ordinary mortal a disintegration of society that can only eventuate 
in such ruin as have (sic) made Babylon and Nineveh almost 
historical myths, and has made a proverb and byeword even of 
Imperial Rome. Where is the remedy? Clearly Christianity ; 
and still more clearly the only Christianity that is possible 
and that can bear the solvent influences of the new civilization.* 


In the ‘nineties Brunetiére charged “science” roundly with 
bankruptcy, that pseudo-science which pretended to dethrone 
religion. The whole scheme of our purposeless industrial- 
ism, as Belloc somewhere calls it, not only brought degeneracy 
in place of the promised “ progress,” but lacked all intelligible 
end to the Christian, or even to the after-Christian observer, 
who found an eloquent voice in that “ Fenian Unionist,” the 
gifted Standish O’Grady: 


I write these lines on the side of one of our Wicklow Mountains 
looking eastward over the Irish Sea, beyond which, faintly out- 
lined, the Welsh Hills swim in mist. Beyond those quiet hills, 
unseen but unforgottem—who can ever forget him?—the great 
industrial English giant, roused by the hooting sirens, is just 
now awaking, to renew his endless labour—the mad Titan raging 
amid his huge industries, and beset by problems huger than his 
industries. As I look I seem to hear again, what I have heard 
so often in the black and dark night, that fierce, insistent, heart- 
torturing hoot, and hoot, and hoot of his sirens shouting for him 
to come work; and, afterwards, the thunder of his million-footed 
armies rushing to battle. To battle? with whom? or with what? 
Or why? Ortowhat end? Why are those mad millions rushing 
to battle, those wild sirens hooting—all in the dewy morning?? 


On October, 1918, the gifted Virgilian scholar, Mr. W. 
Warde Fowler, thus concluded the preface to his excellent 
study, Zhe Death of Turnus: 


As I write, it is becoming daily more certain that violentia, 
with its delusions and pretences, is not to prevail, and that fuséitia 
and fides are still to be the foundation-stones of our civilization. 


This utterance is typical of non-Catholic England both in 
its pathetic optimism and its unconscious rejection of the 
headstone of the corner. A few months before a Catholic 


1 Triumph of Failure, Book II. ch. vii. (ed. 4), pp. 173-4. 
2 An Irish Sunrise, Selected Essays, &c. (Talbot Press), p. 322. 
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Irishman penned a very different foreboding. Alluding to 
the Secret Treaties then recently made known, he makes this 
comment: 


Upon these corrupt foundations were based the hypocritical 
statements of the Allied Statesmen who called out in never-ending 
chorus that “the world should be made safe for democracy ” 
and small nationalities. Is it any wonder that these agreements 
are crumbling to pieces under the inexorable logic of events? 
Until they are completely repudiated there can be no peace. The 
Peace Conference promises to be a pretty gathering of thieves, 
and we pity the innocence of any small nationality which hopes 
to receive justice at its hands. Doubtless there will be a mutual 
adjustment of the various war aims to suit the occasion, and a 
mutual agreement to ignore the small nationalities who are foolish 
enough to send in their cards. 

President Wilson of course remains . . . we must believe him 
honest until the contrary is proved . . . (p. 360) . .. Ireland 
will soon furnish him with an opportunity of making good his 
words, or confessing their impotence and hypocrisy. 

The Catholic pessimist was here entirely right and the 
Protestant optimist wholly wrong. How hard it is for any 
Protestant to be disillusioned. 


Of all the statesmen that the war has brought forward, none 
has shown himself more in accord with the Papal idea than 
General Smuts. Here he was overshadowed and silenced by 
those he had to associate with on the War Council. He spoke 
out after signing the Peace Treaty; he has again spoken as Prime 
Minister at the Cape, when, on September 8th, he described his 
experiences in Paris in support of the League of Nations. He 
considered the League as “ one of the greatest and most sublime 
attempts at something new and better for the world,” but Paris 
for him had been “a place of disillusionment, sometimes almost 
of despair, a seething cauldron of human passion and greed.” 
However, the first chapter of the Peace Treaty would remain, he 
believed, “the most potent instrument for human good ever de- 
vized,” capable of removing all the “ blots and blemishes ” of 
the settlement. On that account it is surely worthy of the sup- 
port of all who believe in human perfectibility and hope for the 
peace of the world. 


The word perfectibility must be hedged round with qualifi- 
cations if it is to accord with original sin. But who now 
believes in the secular League of Nations? The insults, said 


1 John J. Horgan in Studies, June, 1918, p. 369. 
* THE Mont, Oct., 1919, p.363. 
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the Civilta Cattolica of January 3, 1920 (p. 7), devised or 
tolerated against Holy Church by “lay” or masonic 
diplomacy, have turned, not to her discredit, but their own, 
for instance, the exclusion of the Holy See from “ their 
fictitious League of Nations, which proved to be a mere 
League of prepotent conquerors for the continued oppression 
of the vanquished.” 

Imperialism refuses chivalry even when intelligent self- 
interest demands it. Its appeal is not to intelligence, but 
appetite. 


Two great Powers had invaded little Denmark. . . . No 
sword leaped from scabbard either in France or England, and 
the massacre of Diippel passed unnoticed by either of the Powers 
whose one great chance in modern history it was. These things 
do not happen thrice. Louis Napoleon might easily have saved 
Sedan and Paris had he then struck for the Dane, and there 
would in all human probability have been no “ Dreadnought ” 
scare to-day had there been a single soldier-statesman in England 
in that year 1864.! 


Note the truly prophetic words of Manning at this time, 
with his keen grasp of principles and their consequence and 
his vigilant loyalty to the Vicar of Christ, words destined 
to be verified in our own day: 


It seems as if men had lost their light. How otherwise can we 
explain the blindness which cannot see that the conflict of Austria 
has weakened the Catholic Society of Europe, and has given to 
the Protestant politics of England and Prussia a most dangerous 
predominance? It will not be long before a European war will 
break out and waste the powers of the Christian Society, including 
Protestant and Catholic alike, and will give a fatal predominance 
to the antichristian society, or revolution, which is everywhere 
preparing for the last struggle, and for its supremacy. The 
Catholic Society of Europe weakened, the Christian Society will 
soon in turn give way. Then comes the scourge. The convic- 
tion I feel that a great retribution is impending over the anti- 
Catholic movement of England, France, and Italy, is rendered 
all the more certain by the fact that the critical point in the 
whole conflict, the key of the whole, and the last success to be 
gained, is the dethronement of the Vicar of Our Redeemer.? 


Some forty years later the late Charles Devas thus com- 
bated the last century’s legacy of false optimism, an optimism 
at its zenith in mid-Victorian days. 


’ Sir Wm. Butler, Autobiogr. (1913 ed. 2), ch. iv. pp. 65—6. 
3 Serm, Eccl, Subjects (1873), Vol. III. p. x. 
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True that the spread of humanitarianism and cosmopolitanism 
made many people think towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century that bloodshed was at an end. But their hopes were 
dreams: the visible growth of national rivalry and gigantic arma- 
ments can only issue in desperate struggles; while not a few 
among the nations are troubled with the growth of internal dis- 
sensions and accumulations of social hatred that point to bloody 
catastrophes in the future; and the tremendous means of destruc- 
tion that modern science puts in our hands, open frightful pos- 
sibilities of slaughter, murderous anarchical outrages, and rivers 
of blood shed in pitiless repression.’ 


“Progress ” indeed has made the outlook tenfold blacker 
than before, and to “ progress” we are indebted for liquid 
fire, poison gas, and the wholesale manufacture of “ public 
opinion.” It has brought back paganism, the pagan view 
of womankind, the pagan carpe diem, and will go further 
than many dream of as yet, by its own momentum. 


Avant le Christianisme, que pouvraient les sages? Qu’ 
auraient-ils su mettre 4 la place des dieux? La raison, aban- 
donée a elle-méme dans la recherche de Dieu, courut au poly- 
théisme par la pente rapide qui, maintenant, emporte au panthé- 
isme tout ce qui se détourne de Jésus-Christ. Le polythéisme 
aboutit aux idoles, le panthéisme y viendra. Les sages résisteront 
peu! L’homme est fait pour adorer; il faut qu'il adore. Partout 
ot le Christ n’est pas paru, les fétiches régnent; le Christ est-il 
chassé, les fétiches se relévent. Il reste des passions, il-y-a des 
maitres, les dieux sont trouvés.: 


Coming events cast their shadows before, it is true, but 
only the observant perceive the shadows, and they are usually 
but few in a self-complacent age. The actual tempest breaks 
suddenly and unexpectedly. 


It needs very little knowledge of history to be aware that wars 
are generally in the last resort made by what we are pleased to 
term accidents; and that when the spirit of nations has become 
inflated by the pride and ambition of which war is the appointed 
chastisement, man ceases to be (what is called in commonplace 
times) “ master of the situation,” and events seem to escape con- 
trol and occur of their own accord.® 


Where then shall we find grounds for optimism in the 
present state of the world? In the natural order none, I think, 


' Polit. Economy (1907), ix. pp. 190—1). 
2 Veuillot, Fésus-Christ (1877), pp. 18. 
8 Dublin Review, April, 1878, p. 466. 
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so far as industrialism prevails. The optimism of the last 
generation was built upon a theory of progress that has proved, 
as some foretold, but shifting sand. The wasted land cries 
out for tillage and the towns are choked with the unemployed, 
while the landowners turn away labourers, raise rents, and 
pursue foxes. Blind perversity enamoured of its own 
illusions! Where then is hope? They who made the last 
war can easily repeat their game, of which the following 
passage, I think, reveals the process: 


A growing disinterestedness shaping men’s ideals and 
governing their actions, new forces at work in the collective 
mind of the people, were recognized and feared by the plutocra- 
tic oligarchy of international bankers. The Asiatics of Frank- 
fort saw that this awakening would prevent them from surrepti- 
tiously constructing a Servile State with themselves as the mas- 
ters. Although political leaders had been duped and bought, 
the pervasive force known as Public Opinion was developing a 
moral standard unattainable by the exploiters. It was necessary 
then to corrupt the new moral standard or to exterminate all 
men possessing ideals of self-sacrifice. War is the great exter- 
minator. The idealists would be the first to offer themselves 
if the State were in danger. Those who put personal safety or 
interest first could be corrupted. The object of the real makers 
of this war was that men whom they considered of an undesirably 
high moral standard should vigorously do away with each other, 
pawning their wealth to buy their own instruments of destruction. 
Correlative with this object, just as harvesting the corn leaves 
the tares paramount, the slaughter of honest men would leave 
the spawn of these betrayers of humanity supreme in all fields 
of life. To accomplish this the sword-clanging Kaiser was per- 
mitted to explode the carefully planted mines of hatred.’ 


Meanwhile invention has not been idle in the field of arma- 
ments, nor has speculation. Theatrical war-lords are busy 
with their plans. Newspapers, moving-pictures, and music- 
halls, have made sober thought well-nigh impossible for 
millions. 


Only in the supernatural order shall we find hope’s anchor- 
age. There is only one power that can effect sanationem in 
radice, a radical cure, that can heal a society advanced in 
divorce and decay. There is one Healer of Nations, before 
whom the vile politicians are but as wind-driven chaff. 

' Harold Sherwood Spencer, Democracy or Shylocracy. London: G., F, Ro- 
worth, 1918, ch. i. p. 4. 
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True courage—manly and Christian—seems to me to rest not 
upon numbers, or resources, or events, or prosperous issues, still 
less on a delusive hopefulness, but upon truths, and principles, 
and laws of the supernatural order. When these are “ for us, 
who is against us?” What matters the rising of a thousand revo- 
lutions, or the temporary successes of ten thousand Mazzinis or 
Garibaldis? 4 

Stayed upon this hope we need not fear what the Top- 
cliffes, Marats, Pitts, and Castlereaghs of to-day can effect 
in the hour of the Powers of Darkness. These know they 
have but a short time. Stat crux dum volvitur orbis. 


H. E. G. ROPE. 





A Useful Warning: “The Evolutionists, while giving up 
geology as hopeless in regard to [the record of] the evolution 
of plants and animals, still cherish the hope that by digging 
long enough they will manage to come across the ‘ missing 
link’ between the monkey and the man. As soon as any 
human remains are dug up they begin to measure the skull 
and bones and to find out how many points of resemblance 
they have to the apes. If the brain-pan is a bit shallow, 
or small, or the eye-brows prominent, or the slope of the 
face acute or the teeth and jaws large, they begin shouting 
out that the ‘missing link’ has been found; and the papers 
are full of learned lectures and pzans of triumph. But after 
a while they begin to grow more modest, and end in finding 
other points which show either that the specimen was an un- 
mistakable ape or an unmistakable man, and not something 
between the two. One could fill a whole museum with dis- 
carded ‘missing links’; and yet men refuse to learn caution 
and repeat their shoutings every time a new find is announced, 
just as if experience had never taught them a lesson. The 
only use of this kind of thing is to provide the comic man 
with material for skits. It does not reflect credit on Science, 
nor does it contribute anything to its solid advancement. If 
you want to find ‘missing links you need not dig for them. 
You can find loads of men, even in civilized countries, with 
skulls inferior to any which have yet been found amongst 
archaic men; and yet no one mistakes them for apes, or even 
for compromises between apes and men.”—Z. 2. //ull, S./., 
in ‘God, Man and Religion.” 


1} Manning, The Last Glories of the Holy Sce Greater than the First (1861). 
Preface, p, vii. 
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SOME MIGHT-HAVE-BEENS 
I. 
IF THE LEXICON HAD HIT THE LEXICOGRAPHER. 


[Thirty or forty years before the date assigned by Thackeray, 
and at a later hour of the day, Becky Sharp is conceived as 
making her famous egress from the academy at Chiswick 
Mall. Hurled through the carriage-window, the “ Dixonary ” 
comes into collision with the bulky frame of Dr. Johnson him- 
self, who has come to visit his friends, the Misses Pinkerton. 
He picks up the ponderous missile, scans it with puckered 
eyes, and grunts. Meanwhile, the carriage has rapidly van- 
ished, and the elder Miss Pinkerton appears upon the scene. |] 


LDER MISS PINKERTON (doguitur): I cannot suffi- 

H, ciently express my grief and indignation, Dr. Johnson, 

that a pupil trained by me should have behaved in so 
heinous—— 

Dr. Johnson (good-naturedly): Nay, madam, here is no 
display of turpitude, but an outburst of youthful petulance. 

E.M.P.: ‘Twas shameful of her to mishandle the volume 
so. 
Dr. J. (with a wry smile): The volume has suffered little— 
I arrived in time to break its fall. 

E.M.P.: My thought was not for the book chiefly, but 
for its august associations of authorship. The affront offered 
to your own exalted dignity-—— 

Dr. J. (with a touch of stately reproof): My dignity, 
madam, is indeed too lofty to be overthrown by the caprices 
of a peevish school-chit.—Let us presently go within doors: 
I am come to drink a dish of tea with you and Mistress 
Jemima. 

[They enter the house, where tea is promptly served, and Dr. J. 

eagerly gulps down two or three cups.] 

E.M.P.: I trust, Dr. Johnson, that the beverage is to your 
liking. 

Dr. J.: Why, in truth, ma’am, I discover nought amiss with 
it; and my journey has made me thirsty. 

E.M.P.: I would that your arrival had been vexed by no 
such untoward incident as 

Dr. J. (wearily, with half-closed eyes): Pray, let us hear 
no more on’t. Your pupil's misdemeanour does but gain false 
consequence from the magnitude of your censure. 
E.M.P.: I dare not dispute with you, yet I could wish you 
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had known the minx in her true character. A scheming, 
ungrateful hussy 

Dr. J. (sententiously): In youth, the most malignant can 
scarce be wholly wanting in some admixture of kindliness. 
At the moment of departure, the damsel was agitated by 
feelings of affection that she had long held repressed. Her 
surcharged emotions clamoured for some speedy outlet, and 
my book was tossed out of the window. ‘Twas an "exBody 
"ev xesu@vi,as Aristotle describes it in his third book of 
Ethick,—a throwing overboard of cargo in the stress of a 
storm, 

E.M.P. (admiringly): Nobly urged, indeed, Dr. Johnson, 
as no sagacity but yours could have framed such a plea. I 
am confuted, though (under your favour) not convinced. Of 
this at least I am assured—that no one could have shown more 
magnanimous : 

Dr. J. (impatient, but smiling) : Shown more magnanimous 
fiddlesticks: no one could have drunk more excellent a dish 
of tea. Madam, your decoction is choicely good—Mrs. Wil- 
liams never brewed me better.—(Turning to the younger Miss 
P.): Come, Mistress Jemima, what say you? Were it not 
wiser to drink yet another, and forget the storm in a teacup? 











II. 
IF ARNOLD BIEDERMAN HAD READ AND 
REMEMBERED HIS VIRGIL. 


[As told in Anne of Geierstein, chapter iv., Arnold Biederman’s 
younger guest, Arthur Philipson, performs a remarkable feat 
of archery. A pigeon is tethered to the top of a pole, fora 
mark at long range. Arthur, taking his stand twice this dis- 
tance away, shoots three arrows. The first hits the pole, the 
second severs the cord, and the third pierces the escaping 
pigeon—a sort of “hat trick,” which he has himself pre- 
dicted.—At this point, Scott’s narrative is freely tampered 
with, to suit our own hypothesis; and Anne of Geierstein is 
made to rush breathlessly with the news to her uncle, whom 
she finds sitting in solitude.] 

Arnold (feigning a semblance of cynical disbelief): Me- 
thinks I have heard this tale before. 

Anne: Heard it before! Why, the poor bird had barely 
ceased to quiver when I ran, hotfoot, to bring you the tidings. 
Nay, uncle, you do but jest with me. 

Arnold: Yet ‘tis full thirty years agone since I first 
heard—— 
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Anne: Thirty years? Arth—the younger Master Philip- 
son—has not seen five and twenty summers! What dark 
saying is this? 

Arnold (with Sphinx-like rigidity of countenance): Fifteen 
winters have left their snows upon this brow: double their 
number, and thou wilt reach the day when Arnold Bieder- 
man heard—or, to speak sooth, read—thy narrative in proto- 
type. 

Anne: Prototype? The word is new to me: I pray you, 
revered uncle, unlock me these riddles. 

Arnold (relaxing his features into an affectionate smile) : 
Bring forth, then, maiden, yonder massive tome, upon which 
the cobwebs have mantled so thickly. 

[Anne edges towards the volume gingerly, and handles it with 

manifest repugnance. } 

Arnold (breaking outright into laughter): Eye not the 
volume thus askant—’tis no work of necromancy, but a goodly 
pile of monkish script. 

[Anne staggers to the table with her burden.] 

Arnold: The fardel is something ponderous: the covers 
were already thick when I strengthened them with a jerkin 
of urus-hide.—(Reminiscently): Larger and fiercer bull I 
never slew upon these mountains. The shaggy head with its 
vast horns, I sent in token of remembrance to the good monks 
of Saint Bennet, with whom I had but recently tarried a se’n- 
night in the valley. Most hospitably was I entreated; and, 
at my departure, the Father Abbot bestowed this manuscript 
upon me for a keepsake. 

Anne (smiling at his awakened enthusiasm): And what 
rare gems are stored in this dour leathern casket? 

Arnold: The works of divers Latin poets ; but ’tis the Epick 
of old Maro, of which alone we are in quest. Let us find 
what he says touching bow-craft. 

{Searches for the description of the games in Aineid v. ... 

At length finds the passage.] 

Arnold: His lines, like some mighty torrent that he has 
described, are ever majestic and resounding ; and haply thou 
wilt discern their grandeur, even though, without my poor 
help, thou could’st not decipher their message. 

[Reads aloud lines 485—518.] 


* For the less elaborate original of Virgil’s own narrative, see Iliad xxiii. (Lord 
Derby’s translation), lines 984—1021. But it is the Latin, not the Greek, which 
Sir Walter had in mind. 
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Anne (diplomatically): The music has not escaped me, 
though, as you foretold, I am baffled by the meaning. 

Arnold: Of that I will expound the gist in my own rough 
way:—A mast is sunk into the ground, and, from its lofty 
summit, a pigeon flutters on a cord. At long range, three 
bowmen successively endeavour to transfix the bird. The first 
does but hit the pole; the second severs the cord and releases 
the pigeon; but, before the hapless victim can outfly its 
jeopardy, it falls te the shaft of the remaining archer.—I 
give thee back, niece, thy tale of Arthur Philipson, though, 
as I own, Maro slices him unhandsomely into thirds. That 
was an age of demigods and heroes; yet it needed three 
of them to achieve, with joint endeavour, what our own hero 
has to-day wrought single-handed. 

Anne (with surprise and delight): Then you never doubted 
Arth—this English youth’s exploit? 

Arnold: Doubt it I could not, without believing that my 
niece had herself been drawing the long-bow. 

Anne: I draw the long-bow? How, even had I listed, 
could I have bent the bow of Buttisholz, which you declared 
that your own huge strength is unavailing to master? Once 
more, dearest uncle, you speak a riddle. 

Arnold: Say rather but a proverb—an English saw which 
well befits that nation of archers. 

Anne: And what imports the saw? 

Arnold: That thou wouldst learn more aptly from our 
grave guest, the elder Master Philipson. “Twas on his lips 
I heard the adage anon, as we sat discoursing 





{Enter the two Philipsons accompanied by Arnold’s sons.] 


Elder P. (glancing at the open volume): Each day, my 
noble host, your unwariness betrays in you some new quality 
which your modesty would fain have concealed. As we 
island traders put it, you shrink from setting your goods in 
your shop-window. 

Arnold (smiling): The mercer’s window, friend Philip- 
son, must needs be gaily bedizened; and my rusty book-lore 
would show but soberly among the wares that attract cus- 
tomers. The bow and blade are mightier than the book, and 
have this day responded worthily to the strength and skill 
of our young warriors. It now behoves us all to make trial of 
an easier weapon—betake you, my friends, to knife and 
trencher. A collation awaits us; and upon it we shall each, 
I trust, make a sturdy and protracted onslaught. 


~T. M. WATERTON. 
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THE PROBLEM OF 
ANNE CATHERINE EMMERICH 


IV. THE VERIDICAL ELEMENT. 


N view of the facts set out in the two preceding articles 
of this series it seems impossible to treat the visions 
of Anne Catherine—or, indeed, any other similar visions 

—as sources which can contribute reliably to our knowledge 
of past history. There is no reason to doubt the good faith 
either of the percipient herself or of her interpreters. It is 
certainly unfortunate, in the interests of both psychic and 
mystical science, that Brentano has not been more communi- 
cative regarding the exact nature of his editorial labours. 
Impartial German critics, like Cardauns, Oehl and Stahl, have 
pointed out that Das bittere Leiden (‘the Dolorous Pas- 
sion” as the first English translator has rendered it) is 
a work of great literary skill. Unquestionably it owes most 
of its charm as a narrative to Brentano, who rewrote the whole 
from his first rough notes, filled up lacune—which, owing 
to the ecstatic’s state of health, were particularly frequent 
in this part of her revelations—from Martin von Cochem, 
Quaresmius, Adrichomius and other sources, but, with all this, 
supplies no indication of any sort regarding the amount or 
importance of the material thus added.t_ In Das Leben der 
H. Jungfrau Maria (“Life of the Blessed Virgin”), which 
was only published in 1852, after Brentano’s death, the Ger- 
man critics named above detect a notable contrast in style be- 
tween the early portion, which he had fully rewritten and re- 
vised, and the later chapters, where we find little more than 
a transcription of his original notes, contemporary with the 
revelations. Finally, in the three volumes of the Zeben Jesu 
Christi (1858—1860), we have an edition by Father 
Schméger of the remaining visions, dealing almost entirely 
with the Public Life of our Lord. This work purports to be 
no more than a transcription or arrangement of the rather 
confused mass of Brentano’s notes; but even here we are 


1 Brentano’s own notes having been committed to the custody of the 
Congregation of Rites, no further investigation into the matter is at present 
possible. 
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left in the dark regarding the suppressions which Father 
Schmoger may have thought himself justified in making when 
he came across statements which were mutually contradic- 
tory or difficult of interpretation. It also seems certain that 
Brentano himself had, at least to some extent, revised and 
annotated the fair copy he originally made during Sister 
Emmerich’s lifetime. Under such circumstances it is plain 
that we can feel no confidence regarding the language actu- 
ally used by the visionary herself. Moreover, even if we 
were sure that the descriptions and narrative we possess were 
printed exactly as they fell from her lips, the difficulty always 
remains that, as in the case of other clairvoyants, Anne 
Catherine’s impressions, owing to her telepathic faculty, may 
have been unconsciously controlled by Brentano’s own mind. 
He was a learned man, whose range of interests was exception- 
ally wide. 

None the less, when all the circumstances are considered, 
it seems to me impossible to attribute to Brentano's 
subliminal consciousness the stupendous array of names and 
details which he took down from her lips. He had never been 
specially interested in the geography and antiquities of 
Palestine, and though he, no doubt, studied maps and books 
of travel with the view of identifying more readily the names 
which her provincial pronunciation obscured,' still she fre- 
quently mentioned names of places and still more of people 
which he could in no way trace. Sometimes Brentano—would 
that he had done this oftener—tells us in a note added to his 
manuscript exactly what she said. Thus she saw our Saviour 
enter a house, “ over the door of which was an oval shield of 
yellow metal, upon which appeared the name of ‘ Azaria 
of Atom.’” To this Brentano appends a note: “She spelt 
out the letters several times over and at first wavered between 
‘ Azeria’ and ‘ Azerita,’ but finally settled upon ‘ Azaria.’ 
At first also she said ‘ Atomicus,’ and then decided for ‘of 
Atom,’ adding: ‘ That is what the place was called.’”’ ? A still 
more interesting illustration is afforded by a reference to 
Machmas (in the Authorized Version “ Michmash "), a place 
frequently mentioned in the Old Testament. “ The place in 
which they kept the Sabbath,” says Anne Catherine, speak- 
ing of the holy women, “was really Machmas; I saw this 


1 Of the difficulties thus caused Brentano frequently complains. See ¢.¢., 
Leben Fesu Christi, III, 20, 59, 68, &c. 
2 Leben Fesu Christi, III. p. 326. 
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name inscribed on a stone at the entrance of the town.” 
Whereupon Brentano remarks: “ When Anne Catherine said 
this she read out the name, letter by letter, as she saw it en- 
graved on the stone, spelling it Machemas, though she pro- 
nounced the whole word Machmas.”’ Ten years later, as 
Father Schméger notes, Brentano made an entry in his journal 
to the effect that he had found from Reland that the Greek 
form of the name was Machemas,' and that consequently the 
visionary might well have read this Greek form in the inscrip- 
tion which was shown her.? Another illustration proving that 
Anne Catherine’s strange local knowledge was independent of 
Brentano may be found earlier in the same volume, where a 
footnote tells us how the amanuensis raised objections out of 
Josephus about the nationality of the inhabitant of Cydessa, 
to which Sister Emmerich at once replied, evincing a minute 
knowledge of the topography of the district.’ Father 
Schméger has also called attention in several places to the 
fact that Brentano has often faithfully recorded what the 
visionary said, even when he thought her mistaken. 

It would thus, I conceive, be unreasonable to doubt that 
this incredibly vast web of topographical and archzological 
details, including multitudes of proper names, did really fall, 
in substance as we have it, from the lips of an uneducated 
peasant-girl, and, further, it is almost equally impossible to 
suppose that these things were already in Brentano's sub- 
conscious mind, and were merely read off by the ecstatic 
as if she were the recording instrument of a wireless in- 
stallation. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that Brentano 
was not only impressed by the physical phenomena of her 
ecstasies, her inedia, and her stigmatization, but that he be- 
lieved in the visions as a source of new historical knowledge, 
in itself of priceless value. One of the most curious features 
in the case is that we find him saying that Anne Catherine 
was normally quite ignorant of Holy Scripture, even of the 
contents of the New Testament. The first reflection of a 
reader who makes acquaintance with almost any section of 
her revelations would be that, at any rate, Sister Emmerich 
knew her Bible extremely well. And yet Brentano, who must 
have had endless opportunities of forming a judgment after 
five years of almost daily intercourse, declares that experience 


1 See Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de la Bible, s.v. 
2 See Leben Fesu Christi, II. 281. 
3 [bid, II. 104. * See e.g., Ibid. II. 318. 
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had over and over again convinced him that she knew nothing 
of Holy Scripture, and that she was continually surprised 
to learn that the things she narrated were not all of them 
recorded in the pages of the Gospels. None the less, we find 
that at almost every turn Anne Catherine paraphrases the 
words of our Lord almost as accurately as she could have 
done if one had the New Testament open before her, while 
on the other hand, considering the immense amount of detail 
which she purports to supply, it is really remarkable that, if 
her knowledge of the Gospels was as imperfect as Brentano 
asserts, her visions should so rarely be found in contradiction 
with the undisputed data supplied by the Evangelists. 

But the most surprising part of Anne Catherine's revela- 
tions—and in this it must be confessed, no parallel can be 
produced from the visions of Maria de Agreda, St. Bridget or 
other mystics of this type—is the extraordinary knowledge she 
seems to possess of topography and of the social life of the 
people with whom her contemplations are concerned. The 
language used by some of those who champion her cause 
borders on the extravagant. Canon A. Urbas, an Austrian 
parish priest, in his brochure, Die Reiche der Heiligen 
Drei Kénige (1884), professes to have studied from a geo- 
graphical point of view the data furnished by Anne Catherine 
regarding the home and journey of the Magi, coming to the 
conclusion that she ought to be regarded as “the most wonder- 
ful topographer and archeologist in the world”; while in 
reference to the devotional side of her work he declares that 
“here, as in no other book outside the Holy Scriptures, do we 
find the words of eternal life.” Similarly, a German Car- 
melite, Father Simon Zoepf, has expressed himself, we are 
told, in the following terms: 


During the four years of my residence in Palestine, I utilized 
every opportunity to compare the topographical indications of 
the Venerable Emmerich with the objective reality of the places 
themselves. For this purpose I journeyed through the Holy 
Land from Hebron in the South of Judea as far as Saphet in 
upper Galilee. I have sought out many times the places described 
by the good nun, and my prolonged residence at Nazareth has been 


' Speaking of himself in the third person, Brentano says: “*Er war um 
so mehr dariiber erstaunt, weil er unzahlige Male die Erfahrung gemacht, wie 
Anna Katharina nicht die geringste Kentniss der heiligen Schrift hat und sich 
immer dariiber wundert, das nicht alles, was sie sieht, auch darin stehen 
solle.”’ Leben Fesu Christi, 111. p. 399, note. 
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principally employed in making these researches. The result of 
these observations during four years is the immovable convic- 
tion that the ecstatic contemplative, Anne Catherine Emmerich, 
has everywhere seen the reality of things as they are." 


More valuable as evidence, on account of its very reserves 
and qualifications, is the testimony of Sir W. M. Ramsay, the 
well-known archzological explorer and the discoverer of the 
Abercius inscription. When dealing with Ephesus he chanced 
to come across the description given by Anne Catherine, in 
her Life of the Blessed Virgin, and being evidently much im- 
pressed by certain elements of truth it contains, he writes as 
follows: 


It seemed beyond doubt or question to me, as I sat in the Ephe- 
sian plain and read the description, that the whole had taken its 
origin from a description given by some traveller or tourist of 
this approach to Ephesus. How this came to Anne Catherine's 
knowledge is uncertain ; but there seems no difficulty in supposing 
that some traveller or some reader of a printed description had 
talked to her (she is said not to have been a veader) ; and the nar- 
rative had sunk into her mind and moulded quite unconsciously 
the vision that she saw. Only the appearance from a rising 
ground in the north is inaccurately represented as seen by a 
traveller coming from the south-east. There is thus a curious 
mixture of accuracy and inaccuracy. St.John approaches, as 
he would in fact do, from the south-east, but he sees the view that 
would be presented to a traveller coming from the north, if he 
diverged a little from the low road to a rising ground; or if he 
approached by a short path across the hills. 

Again it is a detail which at first sight seems very impressive 
that the traveller, approaching from the south-east, diverged a 
little from the road towards the left, and then found the small 
Christian community. In such a situation, some miles off to 
the left of that road, the so-called “ House of the Virgin” was 
found by the Catholic explorers. This house lies among the 
mountains in a secluded glen, divided from the high ridge of 
Mount Coressus from the city; and beyond doubt no modern 
traveller had ever penetrated into those mountains away from 
the regular paths until the Catholic explorers went to seek for 
the House and found it beside the spring. 

It is also a striking point that there is a peak over the House 
and that this peak is nearer the sea than Ephesus is, just as the 
vision has it; but from the peak one sees (as I am informed by 


1 I quote this from the Preface of the English translation of Father Wege- 
ner’s Sister Anna Katharine Emmerich. 
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several visitors) only the site of the temple of Diana outside 
the city, together with the Magnesian Gate, and the walls on 
the highest ridge of Coressus, while the city as a whole is hidden 
behind Coressus.* 


It is evident that, in spite of several definite errors—one 
being that Sister Emmerich supposes the traveller, approach- 
ing from the south-west, to have the river Mzander between 
him and the city—Sir W.M.Ramsay is considerably impressed 
by the general correctness of the visionary’s description. That 
Anne Catherine had ever met anyone who had travelled in 
Asia Minor is in the highest degree improbable, and it is even 
more unlikely that she (in 1823) had read any reliable 
account of the natural features of the country. To my think- 
ing, the only probable explanation of the quite vivid and sub- 
stantially correct descriptions she gives of localities in Pales- 
tine, Syria, Asia Minor, Cyprus, etc., is that she did possess 
some abnormal power of visualizing clairvoyantly places far 
remote. Her pictures, in the matter of topography, scenery, 
manners and customs, etc., are like those of an impressionist 
artist. They are often inaccurate in detail, but truthful in the 
general effect produced. For my own satisfaction, and by 
way of testing this curious faculty of the visionary, I have 
devoted some time to a comparison of her description of 
Cyprus (where she represents our Lord as having spent five 
weeks of His public ministry), with the many trustworthy 
sources of information now available concerning that island. 
There are some inaccuracies in her account, not a few points 
of confusion and obscurity,? but the general impression she 
leaves of the features which would attract the attention of a 
visitor in the spring of the year is confirmed in a remarkable 
way by almost every book I have consulted. Obviously 
Cyprus is not a region about which either Brentano or any 
other scholar in Westphalia was likely to be well posted in 
1823, nevertheless, Anne Catherine's visions convey a picture 
which on the whole seems astonishingly correct, while even 
the details which cannot be tested or verified are in striking 
accord with probability. 

Let us begin with the topography. Sister Emmerich re- 
presents cur Lord as sailing to Cyprus with a band of Jewish 


1 W. M. Ramsay, Pareliune and other Studies (1906), pp. 153—154. 

2 Many of these may be due to Brentano’s imperfect comprehension, others 
to her own confused recollection of her visions. She frequently complains of 
having forgotten a great deal of what she had seen, 
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settlers in that island, who had come to Jerusalem for the 
Passover, and returned home when the ceremonies of the 
festival were finished. She tells us that they took ship at 
Ornithopolis, and that our Lord was then at Czesarea Philippi, 
not far off. Now, though the place is little known, there was 
undoubtedly a town on the coast between Tyre and Sidon, 
called Ornithopolis or Ornithon polis, the existence of which 
is attested by Strabo and other ancient geographers. When 
Anne Catherine informs us that the little convoy of oar- 
impelled galleys, towing a heavy cargo-ship, started from 
Ornithopolis at early dawn, and reached Salamis in Cyprus 
the same day just before sunset, she certainly makes a state- 
ment which cannot be justified except on the supposition of 
some miraculous intervention of Providence. The distance 
is 150 miles, and even a modern steam-tug would have a 
difficulty in accomplishing the feat under the conditions 
described. But her knowledge of the towns which existed in 
Cyprus in the reign of Tiberius is remarkable. She names 
Salamis, Chytrus, Cerynia, Tremithus, Citium, and Lapithus, 
and she correctly indicates their relative positions. Though 
several of these no longer exist, all are mentioned by Strabo 
(A.D. 20), Ptolemy (A.D. 150), and in the Tabula of Peutin- 
ger (A.D. 250). Other names of towns and villages which 
appear in the revelations cannot be identified, notably Mallep, 
Lanifa and Leppe.! But with regard to the first-mentioned, 
Brentano interpolates the curious remark that when the place 
first occurred in her narrative,? “she wavered between the 
names Mallep, Mallepo, Lapeto.”” He evidently was not quite 
satisfied, for when the town is mentioned again he calls it 
Mallep, but adds “ that was what she called it first, and by 
that name we may as well abide.”’ The point cannot be de- 
bated here, but I am strongly inclined to think that some big 
village (grosse Dorf), whose name, like the existing “ Lar- 
naka tes Lapithou,” included that of the more famous 
Lapethos, because it lay in that district and required to be dis- 
tinguished from some other village of the same name, was 
really indicated by Sister Emmerich.* What makes this more 
probable is that she declares that this village was a Jewish 
colony, afterwards destroyed, and that in Christian times a 


1 Leben Fesu Christi, III. p. 68 &c. 2 Jbid. p. 62. 

8 Ptolemy gives the latitude and longitude both of the town of Lapethos and 
also of the “‘ mouth of the river Lapethus.” See C. Miiller, Plolemai Geographia 
(Paris, 1901), Vol. II. p. 957. 
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beautiful monastery was erected there. This I am inclined 
to identify with the monastery of the Achiropietos, still one 
of the monuments of historical interest in Cyprus. It is 
close to Lapithus, and for several reasons seems to fit the 
indications given. Besides the towns, Sister Emmerich also 
mentions the river “ Padius”? (i.e., Pedizeus), and she quite 
correctly describes our Lord as having to cross it when riding 
by night from Salamis to Citium. This night journey is a 
thoroughly characteristic touch. Those who had any distance 
to travel in Cyprus in the month of June did, in point of fact, 
commonly ride by night.’ Equally correct are her frequent 
references to the aqueducts bringing water to Salamis and the 
towns of the Mesaoria, the ruins of which aqueducts long re- 
mained.* Still more remarkable is the fact that, on men- 
tioning the ancient Citium, she at once speaks of the salt 
found in the neighbourhood. She calls it, it is true, a Saéz- 
berg (i.e., a salt hill or mine), whereas it is in fact a salt 
lake, which evaporates in the summer and leaves the salt be- 
hind, but the produce is, or was, collected into numerous 
mounds, and the traveller Possot, in 1532, describes how in 
that same spot, near the modern Larnaca, “ one sees more than 
thirty heaps of salt as large as mountains.”"® Even in classical 
times this was a source of supply for other parts of the 
Mediterranean. 

But it is perhaps the descriptions of the occupations and 
interests of the Cypriot population which leaves the strongest 
impression that the narrator has actually seen the things she 
describes. She knows all about the wonderful bees of Cyprus, 
though it is only in modern times that experts have discovered 
that the stocks in this island are perhaps the healthiest and 
best in the world. She describes the reaping of the great 
wheat crops, and quite correctly assumes that our Lord, com- 
ing to Cyprus in the spring after the Jewish passover, would 
find the wheat harvest just beginning.’ She is eloquent about 
the wonderful beauty at this season of the flowers and foli- 


' See G. Jeffery, 4 Description of the Historic Monuments of Cyprus, Nicosia, 
1819, p. 319. 

2 Leben Fesu Christi, II, 114. 

® See for example Le Saige's account of Cyprus in 1518, printed by Cobham, 
Excerpta Cypria, pp. 57—-58. 

* Ibid. p. 57. 5 Ibid. p. 64. ® Ibid. p. 64. 

7 See M. Obnefalsch Richter, Griechische Sitten und Gebrauche auf Cypern 
(Berlin, 1913), p. 157. 











age in this favoured land which Mr. W. H. Mallock has called 
“An Enchanted Island.” She dwells upon the fact that 
the manufacture of unguents and perfumes was a consider- 
able industry, and their export a source of wealth. She sees 
trees covered with silk-worms, and is compassionate over the 
slaves working in the copper-mines. She describes the cattle 
and the horned sheep, and especially refers to their huge tails, 
a feature of which travellers often speak, as for example, 
Father Dandini at the end of the sixteenth century: 


The sheep are very good to eat. They are large and fat, 
with prodigious tails, not longer than those of our breed, but 
at least half a foot broad and so fat that it looks round., It 
hangs behind and beats against the creatures’ sides as they walk.! 


No doubt there are many cases in which confirmation seems 
to be lacking of different features dwelt upon in Anne 
Catherine's visions. She insists, for example, a good deal 
upon the pagan cultus of a goddess who was represented under 
the form of a fish, or with a cow’s head, a woman's breasts, and 
a fish’s tail. I have looked through the splendid reproduc- 
tions of the Cesnola collection and Myers’ Catalogue of the 
Cyprus Museum, etc., without coming across any traces of 
this. Further, there are many incidents belonging to the story 
she tells, as opposed to the mere setting of that story, which 
are in themselves highly improbable. It is difficult to recon- 
cile the silence of the New Testament, of all the early Apocry- 
pha and of the Cypriot Bishop Epiphanius, with the supposi- 
tion that our Saviour Himself spent five weeks in Cyprus and 
there gained a considerable number of new disciples. Anne 
Catherine even affirms that He converted the Roman Pro- 
consular Governor,? not to speak of the High Priestess 
Makaria, the ancestress of St. Catherine of Alexandria. All 
this must undoubtedly belong to the realm of legend. The 
revelations, as Sir W. M. Ramsay says of the description of 
Ephesus, exhibit an extraordinary confusion of accurate and 
inaccurate information, and it must be added, that we can 
trust no statement of any sort until it is corroborated from 


* See Cobham, Excerpta Cvpria p. 184. Fynes Moryson says that the tails 
‘weigh more than twenty pound.” Possot describes the tails as being “ as big 
as their bellies.” 

? We happen to know the name of the Governor in question. It was Luciu 
Axius Naso, See Hogarth, Devia Cypria, p. 117. 
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reliable historical sources. These visions, so far as their veri- 
dical character is concerned, seem to me to stand exactly on 
the same footing as the communications received through 
spiritualist mediums or by automatic writing. There are re- 
markable instances of abnormal knowledge regarding distant 
scenes, names and usages, for which knowledge apparently 
no satisfactory explanation can be offered, but on the other 
hand, such information is never trustworthy, and it fails us 
repeatedly in just those matters with regard to which we most 
desire to have assurance. 

I propose to conclude this paper and the present series 
of articles by saying a few words upon the case of Dr. Had- 
dock’s clairvoyant medium, Emma, to whom reference has 
previously been made, and who, so far as this telepathic 
faculty is concerned, presents a curious resemblance in many 
respects to the phenomena recorded of Anne Catherine 
Emmerich. Emma was a poor, uneducated girl, unable even 
to read or write, simple and apparently religious in character, 
but like most Protestants of her class, far removed from the 
practices of ascetical mysticism. Emma's gift of “ lucidity ” 
was discovered and developed during the years 1846—1850 
by Dr. Haddock of Bolton, in whose house she was employed, 
when just over 20 years of age, as a domestic servant. As 
in the case of Anne Catherine, the spirit of Emma, when in a 
state of trance—to produce this, hypnotism was employed 
—used to set out on long journeys. She followed people who 
were in some way placed in relation with her, accompanied 
them in thought from one distant place to another, and so far 
as her imperfect powers of expression allowed, she was pre- 
pared to give minute descriptions of their surroundings, their 
appearance, their occupations, and their special interests. Dr. 
Haddock records some extremely wonderful instances of de- 
tailed information communicated by her regarding people 
several thousands of miles away, the greater part of which 
was subsequently verified in the minutest particulars.! As was 
often the case with Anne Catherine, Emma found herself, or, 
rather, imagined herself, intervening actively in the pursuits 
of those whom she thus had under observation, and some- 
times returned from these mental journeys excited or utterly 
exhausted by the efforts she had made. Also, as was the 


' The most remarkable of these experiments was the Willey case, too long to 
be discussed here. See Haddock, Somnolism and Psycheism, pp. 132—144. 
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case with Anne Catherine, she was liable to be switched off 
from the quest she had undertaken, and, like a hound that 
has picked up a wrong scent, to follow a quite different trail 
from that which was intended. In the limited space at my 
disposal I can only make one or two brief quotations to illus- 
trate the more general characteristics of the faculty claimed 
for her. 


Once [says Dr. Haddock] some ladies from Manchester gave 
her the handwriting of a clergyman at Archangel in Russia. She 
described the individual correctly as to his personal appearance 
and little peculiarities, and her remarks as to the climate and 
season were correct. The writing was taken from her, and the 
writing of another gentleman in Australia was given her; she 
was soon mentally there, described the climate and season, and 
expressed her surprise at finding ¢he seasons reversed when com- 
pared with England, having no knowledge of the effect of lati- 
tude and longitude in altering season and time. She appeared 
to have got to a great sheep farm, and her remarks were very 
homely, but very graphic. Nothing was said to her of the locali- 
ties or employments of the writers. At another time, a letter 
written by a gentleman at Cairo was put into her hand. She 
soon said it was written by a gentleman, which she had no means 
of knowing by her normal knowledge, and she described him 
as to the condition of health, and the place where he was re- 
siding, together with the climate and appearance of the people 
there, even to the peculiar veil worn by the Egyptian ladies, at 
which she expressed great surprise.! 


But while chronicling these successes and others for which 
he gives reliable evidence, Dr. Haddock is careful to point 
out that the resuits of these experiments were not always 
satisfactory : 


I would not [he says] have the reader to suppose that Emma 
was always successful. {n some cases there have been no means 
of proving or disproving her statements; in others she had ap- 
parently mixed up the past with the present and thus presented 
a confused and erroneous picture. Sometimes imagination, or 
some false perception has intruded, and led her into error, which 
her peculiar state of vision prevented her from discovering, or 
even sometimes of rectifying when pointed out.2 


‘Amongst the failures was the attempt made and frequently 
' Haddock, Somnolism and Psycheism, p. 130. 
2 Ibid. p. 144. 
VOL. CXXXVIII. 
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repeated to obtain from her some definite knowledge regard- 
ing the fate of Sir John Franklin, the arctic explorer. In 
a measure she was successful: 


She spoke vividly of the polar scenery; the “ saltpetre " lights 
shooting up into the sky: the darkness and the dreariness of the 
tract around the Pole, the modes employed to entrap and destroy 
animals for food, using their blubber, or oil, for fuel and for 
light ; and other matters. 


She also gave a fairly correct account of the difference 
of time between England and the spot which Sir John had last 
reached; but she declared him to be alive, when, as was 
afterwards discovered, he had been two years dead. The 
setting was correct, but in the history itself, the central point 
of interest, she was entirely mistaken, and in the course of 
many experiments never discovered or retracted her mistake. 

So I believe it to have happened over and over again in 
the visions of Anne Catherine Emmerich, and so I conceive 
it will always be in all revelations, whether mystical or other- 
wise, which are not guaranteed by the Church as divine and 
which profess to communicate supernatural knowledge from 


another world. 
HERBERT THURSTON, 





The Divine Law: “ Indifferism to the Moral Law is the 
outcome of a thoroughly conventualized civilization, and this 
indifference is a much more telling argument against the abid- 
ing presence of an unborn conscience within us than the most 
degrading errors of savage races. Yet men, however 
sceptical, no sooner feel the weight of an oppressive hand 
than they appeal to justice as if they had believed in it all 
their lives; let tyranny attempt to dominate over their most 
cherished affections than they appeal to sentiments of equity 
with an earnestness worthy of the strictest moralist. The 
moment our souls are inflamed by any passion, whether of 
hatred or love, the hallowed principles of eternal law recur 
inevitably to our mind.”—Madame de Stael. 
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THE CHILD’S CHILDREN 


I. 


ELIX, in going to the dance, had, of course, intended 
12 to be amused, but at the end of an hour or so, he 
decided that he was being bored. It was a decision 
at which he arrived often: and was the more lamentable that 
the most consistent purpose he pursued in life was to avoid 
boredom. He had wit enough to have known that where 
amusement is admitted as a life-purpose, boredom is almost 
a foregone conclusion: but Felix had not yet chosen to per- 
ceive the futility of his intention, and his efforts to secure 
amusement were strenuous and laborious. He had, as the 
phrase goes, no one but himself to please—another circum- 
stance inimical to his object of pleasing himself. He had 
no particular rank, but he was a gentleman, and he had come 
into the enjoyment of ample means at an early age. His 
father had been wealthy, his mother by no means poor. 
Both parents had died when Felix was still a boy, his mother 
less than two years after his father. The latter had had 
brains enough to make himself a rich man; the former had 
been a very pretty, rather popular, and rather “ smart,” but 
particularly silly woman. By her will Felix was to come 
of age as soon as he was eighteen—because royal personages 
did so—and before he was eighteen she herself was dead, 
which she had not at all intended. 

Felix was considerably less foolish than his mother, and 
did not, as was expected by his father’s friends, immediately 
spend all his money. ‘He only spent a good deal of it, in the 
various fashions that appeared to him to promise most per- 
sonal gratification. Gambling did not strike him as one of 
them, nor the turf. But a youth bent on self-entertainment 
can spend a good deal without either. He was not disliked: 
he was good-looking, and had pleasant manners, was not 
stingy, or quarrelsome, or overbearing. His selfishness seemed 
unconscious, and such as it was, people blamed his late 
mother for it more than they blamed him. But he had no 
great friend: for the selfishness was real, if superficial, and 
perhaps in part accidental. 

The mothers of young ladies were apt to praise him, the 
fathers of the young ladies were more critical, and their 
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brothers more indifferent. As for the young ladies them- 
selves, I am not in their confidence: but he danced all the 
new steps, and had no difficulty in finding partners. 

The dance, on Christmas Eve, which, soon after his arrival, 
threatened to bore him, was not in any big house in any smart 
part of London. But it was rather special. It was sup- 
posed to be in some sort theatrical. There were no hostesses, 
but there were thirteen hosts—it being part of the attraction 
that so unlucky a number should have been fixed. These 
hosts were not actors, but young men of some social promin- 
ence. The guests were not all actors or actresses: in fact, 
so many smart young ladies had besought their masculine 
friends to obtain them invitations, and had then been so care- 
ful to provide themselves with partners, that the professional 
element was in a considerable minority. Still the dance was 
held in the region of the theatres, and was considered quite 
theatrical. 

When Felix arrived the professional guests were almost 
non-apparent. Not till about eleven o’clock did they super- 
vene in any notable proportion. 

It was before their arrival that Felix had yielded to that 
gloomy anticipation of being bored. 

“One might as well,” he told himself, “‘be dancing in 
Belgrave Square,” where, on the previous evening, he had 
suffered extremely, owing to the presence in bulk of Christ- 
mas-holiday Etonians and Harrovians, whose steering, he 
considered, left much to desire, and whose enterprise in 
dancing was more striking than their science. 

Not long after eleven o'clock, however, Felix began to be 
less grimly certain he was bored. He had obtained as part- 
ner a recent arrival who was professional: not that there was 
anything at all in herself or her dress to mark her as such. 
She was young, pretty, and of gracious but refined and re- 
strained manner. Her voice was delightful, and her talk 
(what there was of it) promised much. She was, Felix 
fancied, both shrewd and witty: though in fact she did not 
say very much, and perhaps his wish was father to his 
thought. All the same, he was not much mistaken, and if 
the young lady did not instantly pour herself forth in gener- 
ous streams of prattle, it was not because she could not: but 
merely because she was not sure of Aim. He might be nice, 
and—he mightn’t. Meanwhile he danced well, and she 
liked dancing. 
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“ You don’t seem bored, anyway,” he remarked brilliantly. 
“Not a bit,” she answered. ‘‘Do you mean you are?” 
“Quite the contrary. But I was, twenty minutes ago.” 

(It was precisely twenty minutes by the clock since he had 
been introduced to her.) 

“I expect you go to too many dances. I don't get the 
chance,” she suggested. 

“Why do you think I go to too many?” 

“Because you get bored by them. If you had to work, 
you'd like them when they came.” 

“How do you know I don’t work?” 

“Of course I don’t know. But one knows the look of 
people who work.” 

*“ And I haven’t got it?” 

“ Anything but.” 

Felix laughed. 

““Why should I work?” he inquired. 

““Why shouldn't you?” 

He laughed again, and began to explain that if he got some 
other fellow's job, the other fellow would lose it, and might 
starve in consequence. 

“So you remain idle for his sake: and you don’t even 
know him! How kind you must be!” 

“Kinder than you anyway! For I don’t come to un- 
charitable conclusions about people I know nothing against.” 

“IT only concluded you do not work: and you explain that 
you abstain from work out of altruism. To accuse you of 
work would have been uncharitable since work in your case 
would be selfish greediness.” 

Felix was a good-tempered person, and could also see that 
his partner's tone, if disapproving, was not hostile or sharp. 

“Suppose,” he suggested, ‘that I don’t work because I 
have nothing to do.” 

“Because, you mean, you have found nothing to do. Find 
one thing, and it will find you plenty more.” 

There was just a little tang of such seriousness in the girl's 
tone as implied an interest. He believed she was interested, 
and he was young enough to like it. 

“You speak,” he said, “ as if you rather cared.” 

“So I do,” she replied, with a singular open directness. 
“We're not just two dancers. We're two people: a man and 
a girl met by what they call chance: you belong to one sort 
of life. I belong to another. You'll go home, and so shall 
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I: and our homes belong to different worlds. Mine's a good 
one in its way: work keeps it going, mine and my sister's. 
We're minor actresses, both of us. I don’t think you'd like 
our home: it is dull and economical, and thoroughly middle- 
class. Nor should I like your home. It is, I guess, rich 
and idle and extravagant, and selfish: and all that would 
bore me stiff. But it doesn’t matter, because yours lies over 
there,” with a little decisive jerk of her head westward, “ and 
mine lies near here, in a fifth-rate street near the theatres— 
my mother was a box-office woman, my father plays in an 
orchestra—we all work. You said I spoke as if I cared. So 
I do. I can see you are rich, and that is a great thing——” 

“You think it is a great thing?” 

“Yes, if you choose. People of our sort see every day 
scores of things, merciful, kind things that rich people could 
do—if they were not idle too: and lots aren't idle. I think 
you're nice now: but you won't be long. Less and less nice 
all the time. I've been brought up among theatres: and I've 
eyes andears. You're ona road that hundreds and thousands 
walk, because they are idle and rich, and selfish. Only idle 
and rich first: then selfish too. Then crueller than poverty 
and death. The elderly scamp was a young boy once, clean- 
hearted. You said your prayers once: and believed lovely 
things. I believe them still, and say mine still. And I'll 
put you in them 4 

“I wish you would.” 

“Very well. I'm an actress, and you never thought to hear 
an actress preach to you. You didn’t come here to listen 
to one preaching. You'll be the likelier to remember it.” 

‘““Won't you preach to me again?” 

“No. Ina few minutes I am going, and I do not intend 
to see you again. That is why I can say out what I have 
said. Do you think, if I meant to see you again, I should 
have told you that I like you: and that I don't quite see why 
I should. But——” 

(She paused a moment, and then, as if resolved that no 
shyness should muzzle her, said what she meant.) 

“But, my betters like you, love you. And if ¢hey can, I 
can.” 

“Your betters? They?” 

“Yes. God and His Mother. 7%ey must look after you. 
If I was to try it would do no good—it would be slosh. Here's 
my sister. Yes, Addy, I'm ready.” 
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“We're Cinderellas,”’ said the sister, who was half a dozen 
years older, and much less pretty, but not plain by any means. 
She eyed Felix shrewdly but not censoriously. 

“We're worse than Cinderellas,” she added, ‘‘ for we must 
be off five minutes Jefore twelve, or we shall be late.” 

“Good-bye,” said his late partner to Felix. She shook 
hands (“like a man” he told himself), and her one word 
of farewell insisted sharply (he also told himself) on the 
finality of their parting. 


II. 


It was ten minutes to twelve when “ Addy” and her sister 
left the ballroom. Five minutes later he left it also. He 
assured himself that he did so merely because he should now 
again be bored. But he was not feeling bored: if anything, 
a little stirred—excited was not quite the word. 

Just as he emerged upon the corridor he saw the two sisters 
at the other end of it. They were coming out of the cloak- 
room and a moment later were going downstairs. A dance 
was in full swing, and only one other couple was in the 
corridor—not sisters. 

“‘ My dear Phil,” the lady was declaring with perfect frank- 
ness and purity of idiom, “ you can't jazz for toffy. Let's sit 
it out.” 

Felix was entirely uninterested in them. Behind him the 
swing-doors fell together, and the mad din of the jazz band 
became instantly less exacerbating. 

Felix was thinking entirely of the two Cinderellas—almost 
entirely of one of them: but not quite, for the elder had 
struck him as Jelonging to his own friend, and filled up her 
idea. She, Addy, was, he had instantly decided, “a good 
sort." She was to the finger-tips “ professional,” and to the 
backbone honest, “straight,”’ self-respecting. She was “all 
over” a “worker” and proud of it: proud also that 
her younger sister should be a worker, yet (plainly) willing 
that her younger sister should enjoy herself (discreetly), and 
take a mouthful of holiday. Prudent, but neither suspicious 
nor censorious. Much less refined, and much less “ inter- 
esting" than her junior, but not (Felix promptly decided) 
at all uninteresting: not a lady, but not in the least vulgar: 
perhaps not clever, but intelligent and capable. 

As they came out of the cloak-room, they really had a 
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Cinderella-ish air about them. ll their finery was in- 
visible, and their wrappings were solid and ample—and not 
new or “smart.” They wore hats and carried muffs—real 
muffs, for warmth. 

His “own” one of the sisters was called (professionally 
no doubt) Miss Clarissa Denver. ‘‘ Addy,” he fancied, was a 
real name. He had himself to go to the gentlemen's cloak- 
room: when he came out of it, and had reached the stair- 
head, the sisters had, as he expected, disappeared. He had 
not intended following them: Clarissa’s “Good-bye” had 
been too peremptory. 

Nevertheless, when he reached the street he was in fact 
following them, though they were out of sight. He was not 
choosing his route, with any deliberation, but merely walking 
on till he should find a taxi. 

Turning into a street of houses all close-shut and unlit, he 
saw from one building lights streaming through painted glass 
—a church, of course. At so late an hour it surprised him to 
see it lighted up. More than one small group, and more than 
one individual worshipper was entering it, and he suddenly 
resolved to enter too and see what was afoot. 

As soon as he had done so he perceived that it was a 
Catholic church, and the high altar was lighted up as if for 
Mass—though he had supposed that Mass was always said 
in the morning. One chapel was also lit up, and he could 
see that some of the congregation were squeezing their way 
up to it. 

He thought he would do the same, though it seemed a 
work of some time and difficulty—as it proved. Before he 
had reached the open space before the chapel the Mass had 
begun, and a carol was being sung. It was one he had heard 
last as a young boy, sung under his window by a choir of 
peasant lads and children standing in the snow. How long 
ago it seemed! How far away the thoughts and feelings 
of that superseded time! 

He had loved Christmas then, not wholly, though in part, 
for its presents and its cheer, its frolic and its hospitalities. 
He had loved his parents, and a little sister who had died 
while a child still. He could remember that he had even 
loved the other Child, whose coming gave Christmas its mean- 
ing. And now he loved no one: not even himself. . . . 

On the open space there were so many worshippers kneel- 
ing that it was hardly an open space any longer. Among 
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them he saw the two sisters, who did not see him, for they 
were both looking in front of them, into the chapel raised 
a step or two above the floor-level of the church. The stable- 
cave of Bethlehem was set out there, with the shepherds, and 
a sheep or two, cattle, and, in the midst, God's glad Mother, 
and her Son, and her spouse. Above, all against a night- 
landscape, hovered angels and a star. 

Felix had seen innumerable pictures of the Nativity, some 
very famous: but he had never seen a Crib, and it moved 
him more than any picture. It was not mere art, or mere 
history. Its purpose was not decoration. It was the great 
inheritance of the people in whose midst it filled the wintry 
night with kindly light. 

Poignantly touching, it was inexpressibly charged with hap- 
piness and hope. God's Mother worshipped, and the shep- 
herds and their sheep: the Child there had made them all. 
The helplessness of any child touches, but when it means 
Omnipotence laid helpless, at the threshold of His creatures, 
for love, the poignancy of it all smites the heart with a stroke 
intolerable but for its tenderness of promise. Felix knew 
the story of his religion: its epic was only forgotten and dis- 
carded from his heart, not an information to be learned by 
his mind. What the Child had come to do he knew. Bethle- 
hem was the first approach to Calvary, and this midnight 
light stood out against that noontide darkness. 

Felix was no reasoned unbeliever—he had been too in- 
different for such reasonings. Perhaps God had fenced him 
from them, knowing his shallowness. He had never disbe- 
lieved religion, only disused it. Looking at the worshipped 
Child he felt a strong shudder, remembering what came after, 
and how little those who saw the end cared, how few cared 
yet. 

The artist who had made the Child’s image had not given 
Him an old face: it was a baby face, but conscious—conscious 
of many things: of glory just left, of glory to be bought: 
of sorrows and shames to heal and salve and sweeten, of a 
world-old quarrel to make up. 

The lips were not really smiling, but the whole light of 
the face was shiningly glad. The arms and little hands were 
full of invitation, outspread from the shoulders, yet drawing 
inward to Himself. Tiny as they were, how measureless their 
embrace! 

Felix only looked once or twice at the face of his new 
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friend as she knelt. He was no eavesdropper. Between her 
and the Child lay the King’s Secret. 

He knew now that what she was doing now had formed 
her speech to himself. She had said: ‘“ Once you believed 
lovely things”: she was believing them while she spoke. 

The choir was singing the Adeste Fideles: he knew its 
music well, and its English words: and he knew Latin well 
enough to find them easily translate themselves into the 
English that he remembered. 

At the end, as all were leaving, Felix found himself, in 
the very entrance of the church, close beside the two sisters. 
Addy saw him first, and smiled pleasantly. Then Clarissa 
became aware of him and said: 

“Oh! You are a Catholic, too!” 

“No, I am not,” he said. 

“What a pity,” she made comment, evidently disappointed. 

Outside they barely exchanged greetings: possibly the girl 
fancied he had merely gone to the Midnight Mass to follow 
her. 

“‘Good-night,” she said, turning away with her sister. 

Five minutes later Addy said: 

“I'm glad you said ‘Good-night’ instead of ‘ Good-bye’ 
again.” 

“It meant exactly the same thing. Why are you glad?” 

“Because your ‘Good-bye’ sounded rather harsh—like a 
hint, and not acivilone. And I rather liked the look of him.” 

“SodolI. And it was a hint.” 


III. 


Felix was still afoot. Once a belated taxi had been within 
hail, but he had neglected the chance and had not taken 
it. The night was cold, but fine, and he did not himself feel 
cold. He walked quickly, as one who hurries to overtake 
his thoughts and a purpose. Only he did not know what his 
purpose was. He did not want to go to bed, and he did want 
to do something that mattered—he had not the smallest idea 
what. It certainly was not to see Clarissa: he might see 
her again some day, but if he did it must be by chance: for 
he knew she did not wish to continue their chance acquaint- 
ance. All the same he thought of her, and liked her, liked 
her better than he would have done had he intended to find 
her out and make her know him. 

At last he was by the river. The wind, with sharp teeth 
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of frost in its mouth, blew hardly there. But he was warm- 
wrapped in a thick coat of rich fur, and his blood ran quickly 
in his veins, and he did not mind it. 

He leant, for a moment only, over the parapet and saw 
how darkly and cold the river ran. Then moved briskly on, 
close to the parapet. Presently he almost stumbled over, 
kicked into, someone cowering under the parapet. 

“Mind!” came a low warning. ‘You'll hurt the child.” 

Felix drew himself up short, and stooping down into the 
darker shadow, tried to see. 

He had in a pocket of his great-coat a little machine for 
lighting cigarettes, with petrol and a wick: and he drew it 
out and lit it. 

Huddled up against the wall was a young man, of six and 
twenty perhaps. His clothes were thin and spare; and his 
face livid with cold and gaunt with hunger. Against his 
shoulder and his breast a very young child was pressed, 
wrapped close in a warmish-looking, thick, scarf, of flaunting 
colour. 

“I do beg your pardon,” said Felix earnestly. “I was 
walking quick and carelessly, and had no notion anyone was 
there. Did I hurt you—or the child?” 

“You didn’t hurt me. I was asleep—or something like it. 
And if you'd hurt the child he’d have wakened.” 

The young man spoke as if he were in truth half sleep- 
ing, listlessly, drowsily, apathetically: neither rudely nor 
graciously. 

“What is the matter?” Felix asked gently. 

“A disease with easy symptoms to see—starvation.” 

It was easy to see. 

“You must get up—cam you? And come with me,” Felix 
said with a decision that had no roughness. “I can give 
you some money: I have plenty: but if you stop there it will 
do you no good.” 

The young man tried to get up, but he was so stiff that, 
even with the help Felix gave, could do so with difficulty. 

“Will you lean on me? Take hold of my arm,” Felix sug- 
gested. 

“No. I couldn't hold the child, I want both arms to it.”’ 

“Shall I carry him?” 

“No, I'll do it myself—thank you.” 

They came to a lamp-post, and the young man stood still 
a moment, leaning against it. 
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“The child saved my life,” he said. 

“ Saved your life!” 

“Yes. I was going into the river. Then I found him. 
God knows what they meant should happen to him who put 
him where I found him. He’d no one else; and I'd no one 
else. So I took him on.” 

“ And the scarf? He was wrapped in it?” 

“He wasn’t wrapped in anything. I got it. Froma 
woman we met. Not a good one: but not too bad: she 
was a bit sorry for us both: and stopped and asked about 
him. ‘Here,’ she said, ‘I'll get home, and you can wrap 
the kid in this,’ and she chucked me the scarf, and legged it.” 

They were walking on now. Felix had scanned the young 
man’s face shrewdly by the light of the lamp. He was very 
thin, and he had very little clothing; his face was by no 
means handsome, nor refined, nor peculiarly pleasant. His 
voice was not a gentleman's voice, nor was his manner a 
gentleman's manner, but Felix was sure he had been an officer. 

“You have been an officer?” he said. 

“Yes, only in the war.” 

This answer was given with a bitter irony, as if the young 
man disclaimed the social merit of having been an officer in 
piping times of peace. He had only been one when there was 
death in it, and socially it meant nothing. 

It was nearly two o'clock, and a taxi in that place was 
hardly to be dreamt of. Nevertheless, one came by, and 
Felix stopped it: and gave his own address. 

“In six or seven minutes,” he said to his companion, “ we 
shall be at my place, and you will be warm, and have some 
grub, and the child too.” 

“It feels warm in here after the wind. It’s rum your 
doing this.” 

“It’s not rum a bit. I’m not an absolute devil. I should 
be if I left you where I found you.” 

They said nothing more till their very brief journey was 
ended. The ex-officer seemed a little surprised at the excel- 
lence of his unknown friend's ménage, but not much—and 
he said nothing. 

Of the hot soup soon given him he ate ravenously; and of 
the hot drink he partook with thankful gusto. 

‘“ Anyone,” he said, “‘ might know you weren’t a Pussyfoot.” 

“Not I.” 
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“Same here. Shall we give the child a drop? Do you 
think hot milk would be more proper?” 

“Hot milk with a drop of the other in it, I should say. 
Here’s my housekeeper—she’ll know.” 

She thought her master’s proposition the best. But sug- 
gested immediate bed. 

The child's adoptive father looked awkward, and flushed 
considerably. He expected a little money, and a good-night, 
and dismissal. 

But Felix had different ideas, and gave his orders 
accordingly. 

“TI think,” he said, “‘you’d better let Mrs. Blore put the 
child to bed—she understands it. He shall sleep in your 
room.” 

“I ought to understand it,” Mrs. Blore declared, “ I’ve 
reared five, and all alive now. Two boys, and both officers in 
the war.” 

“This gentleman,” said her master, “ was an officer in the 
war.” 

Mrs. Blore eyed her master’s queer guest swiftly and not 
rudely. All housekeepers are not hard-hearted or suspicious. 
She liked her master better to-night than ever before. 

“It’s a wicked shame,” she said briefly, ‘and I wonder 
England is not cursed for it.” 

“Perhaps she is,” said Felix. 

“Let me undress the child,” the comfortable woman en- 
treated. ‘‘ But surely, you're not a widower as well.”’ 

“Me! No, I was never married. I never saw the child 
till to-night. He was my Christmas box.” 

Of course Blore knew all about it soon, and she approved. 
Approved of what her master was doing, and what his guest 
had done. She also had old-fashioned, lovely beliefs, and 
declared that the Bethlehem Child had found a father for 
the London child, to save both—and to save her master too. 

Felix did not stop short at a night’s lodging and food, and 
a money gift next day. His Christmas box continued. And 
the child's father was no cheat nor fraud, nor work-shy. 

Felix found, as Clarissa had told him it would be, that 
having found one thing to do, it would find him many others. 
But he has not married Clarissa—nor anyone else. All this 
happened less than a year ago. 

JOHN AYSCOUGH. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


Is CATHOLICISM ON THE INCREASE? 


T would be pleasant to think that, though the country 
as a whole unfortunately grows more irreligious every 
year, still the Catholic Church, in contrast to other denomina- 
tions, is steadily making progress. An article in a recent 
number of Zhe Zablet (November 26th) advocates this san- 
guine outlook, and, needless to say, we should be glad enough 
if the writer, Mr. A. H. Nankivell, had succeeded in making 
good his contention. That Catholicism has not suffered in 
the same proportion in which other Churches have suffered 
is beyond dispute, and may so far be a subject for thankful- 
ness. Perhaps the simplest and most effective demonstra- 
tion of the degree in which the population at large is shaking 
itself loose of religious observances is to be found in the 
statistics of civil marriages. In 1891, out of every 1,000 
marriages, only 136 were celebrated in a registry office. In 
1901, the proportion had risen to 188. In 1911, it was 2009, 
and in 1914 it was 241. If there has been a very slight re- 
action in 1919, for which the figure given is 237, there may 
be other causes to account for this besides a revival of be- 
lief in Christianity. The record of Church of England con- 
firmations tells much the same tale. In the ten years, 1898— 
1907, 2,981,414 persons were confirmed, being an average 
of 298,000 a year. In the ten years, 1908—1917, the total 
number of confirmations was 2,340,824, which gives an aver- 
age of only 234,000 a year. This is a decrease of over 20 
per cent, in spite of the fact that the population had grown 
in the interval. In 1920, the total number of Anglican con- 
firmations in England and Wales was 210,235, which shows 
that the downward movement is not yet arrested. On the 
other hand, it is only fair to note that the inferences drawn 
from these figures ought to be checked by remembering the 
great decline in the birth-rate. In the ‘eighties and early 
‘nineties of the last century more than a million children were 
born in England each year, and though the rate of infant 
mortality was then much higher, still the survivors at the 
age of fifteen must have been considerably more numerous 
than can be the case now when the total births stand normally 
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at well under 900,000. But if the conclusions suggested by 
the decline in Anglican confirmations and baptisms have to 
be rather carefully discounted, the statistics regarding ordina- 
tions point a moral which cannot be ignored. From 1881 
to 1891, the average number of Anglican ordinations each 
year was 701, from 1891 to 1901 the average was 693, in 
1911 the number was 640, in 1913 the last year before the 
war it was 611. That there should have been a great decline 
during the war was naturally to be expected, but there has 
been so far no notable recovery. The ordinations in 1919 
numbered 161, those of 19200nly 158. When we remember 
that the Catholic Directory gives the names of over 110 
priests ordained for service in England and Wales between 
December, 1919, and December, 1920, this paucity of voca- 
tions to the Anglican ministry seems significant of something 
nearly akin to approaching extinction. 

There can, therefore, we fear, be little doubt that religion, 
as represented by the Established Church, is fast losing its 
hold upon the people of England. On the other hand, no 
statistical evidence of the same kind as yet points to any 
conspicuous diminution in the numbers of our fellow- 
Catholics. But can we accept Mr. Nankivell’s rather san- 
guine estimate of a numerical increase? This is a matter in 
which it will not do to jump at conclusions. The one solid 
foundation upon which his contention professes to be based 
is the rise in the proportion of Catholic marriages. Accord- 
ing to him the returns of the Registrar-General show that in 
1919, out of every thousand marriages, 53 were celebrated 
in accordance with the rites of the Catholic Church. This is 
no doubt the highest figure reached, and it would at first sight 
suggest the inference that we Catholics form 53 per thousand, 
.@., 5.3 per cent of the population, and that we therefore 
total a trifle over two millions. But Mr. Nankivell is not 
content with this. He wants to make large allowance for 
Protestant divorces, for “our celibates and our comparative 
freedom from second marriages,” and further, he insists upon 
the fact, shown by our independent Catholic statistics, that 
a number of legally-valid marriages, celebrated out of the 
Church, are subsequently put right by a Catholic ceremony 
of which, of course, the Registrar-General takes no account. 
This may be true enough, but does Mr. Nankivell make any 
allowance for the considerable number of marriages, especi- 
ally mixed marriages, which, celebrated aright, are after- 
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wards “put wrong,” so far as the offspring are concerned, 
by the subsequent defection of the parties from the Faith? 
Moreover, Mr. Nankivell’s statistics are not quite accurate. 
The Catholic marriages in 1919 were not 53 per thousand, but 
are set down by the Registrar-General at 52 per thousand,' 
and if we take 5.2 per cent as our proportion of the total 
population enumerated in the census of this year, we do not 
even get two millions, but, to be exact, 1,970,032. The fact 
is important, though it cannot be maintained that it is 
decisive. 

What is to our thinking by far the strongest argument 
in favour of a somewhat higher estimate of the total of pro- 
fessing Catholics in England is the proportion of baptisms. 
In the year 1919, 692,438 children were born in England 
and Wales, and in the same year the number of Catholic 
baptisms, as we learn from the Catholic Directory statistics, 
was 58,092. This implies that very nearly one-twelfth of 
the newly-born were Catholics. If the same proportion be 
assumed to hold with regard to the population as a whole, 
the figures would show that the entire body of the Faith- 
ful in this country (excluding, of course, Scotland and Ire- 
land) numbered 3,153,455. The objection to this reason- 
ing is, first, that these children are in many cases the off- 
spring of mixed marriages (a fact which implies that we get 
more than our fair share of baptisms), and secondly, that 
birth-restriction has become so prevalent amongst the popu- 
lace in general, that Catholic parents, who, as a rule, respect 
the law of God in this matter, have a much larger propor- 
tion of children born to them than is commensurate with 
their numbers. In countries like Germany and Holland, 
where a religious census is taken, it has long been recog- 
nized that this is invariably the case. Now, in the year 1920 
there was a sudden and quite unprecedented rise in the birth- 
rate of England, which showed that to a large extent the 
practice of birth-limitation had been for a time suspended 
after the conclusion of the war. It will be interesting to 
observe whether under these conditions the figures for Catho- 
lic baptisms maintained the same high proportion of 8 per 
cent when the general birth-rate suddenly leaped up by two- 


' Even this figure seems only to have been adopted as being the nearest 
integer. The actual proportion is a fraction less. The total marriagesin 1919 
were 369,411, the Catholic marriages were 19,078. This works out at 51°6 per 
thousand. 
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fifths. If this is the case, we shall be inclined to agree that 
our Catholic population cannot now fall very far short of 
an aggregate of three millions. 

H. T. 





IRISH ORIGIN OF THE “OFFICIUM PASTORUM.” 


RITERS on the liturgical plays associated with the 
W Christmas season have devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the sources of the Officium Pastorum, or Play of 
the Shepherds, one of the most attractive of the series attached 
to the celebration of the Nativity. It is now agreed that the 
Introit-Trope Hodie cantandus est is the bed-rock of 
medizval drama. Gautier, in his valuable work, Zes 7ropes 
(Paris: 1886), does not hesitate to write as follows: 


Le plus ancien Trope connu, le fameux Hodie cantandus, nous 
apparait dans les plus anciens tropaires sous une forme visible- 
ment dramatique: Interrogatio, Quis est iste puer ?—Responsio, 
Hic enim est, etc. C'est le premier germe d'un futur theatre; 
c'est l’embryon qu’il faut presque étudier au microscope. 


No doubt E. W. Chambers does not go so far as to admit 
Gautier’s statement, and he cautiously adds that this Introit- 
Trope “ might have, but did not, become the starting-point 
for further dramatic evolution.’”” However, Hodie cantandus, 
taker in conjunction with Quem quaeritis in praesepe, compels 
one to the conclusion that these Tropes—found in combination 
in the oldest manuscripts—actually proved the nucleus of 
dramatic art in the Middle Ages, and were the foundation 
of liturgical drama. Professor Pollard, in his book on Zng- 
lish Miracle Plays (Fifth edition, 1909), admits that 


the first appearance of dramatic dialogue in the service of the 
Church has been traced to the ninth century, when words were 
fitted to the additional melodies (at first sung only to vowel 
sounds) which it had becomecustomary to insert, on high festivals, 
in the Gregorian music of the Antiphons, more especially in 
those of the Introit sung as the priest proceeds to the altar to 
celebrate Mass. 


Now, it is acknowledged that the Trope Quem guaeritis in 
praesepe is modelled on the Easter Trope, Quem gquaeritis 
in sepulchro, and both have a mise en scéne, as pointed out 
by Gautier. And it is to be borne in mind that this ninth cen- 
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tury Trope for Christmas, with its mise en scéne of the 
Praesepe or Christmas Crib, also points to the early repre- 
sentation of a Crib, several hundred years before the time of 
St. Francis of Assisi. 

Here it may be objected that the Crib can be traced back 
to the second century, as it is mentioned by Origen, and is 
referred to by St. Jerome. Moreover, a Praesepe had been 
set up in the Basilica Liberiana in Rome during the pontificate 
of Pope Theodore (642—649), thus giving the name of the 
church as “ Sancta Maria ad Praesepe.”’ Yet this custom did 
not originate the dramatic form, and it was only when the 
Introit-Tropes of Quem quaeritis and Hodie cantandus were 
invented, in the ninth century, that the germ of liturgical 
drama got incorporated in the Officium Pastorum, and 
resulted in genuine theatrical art. 

If there be anyone to doubt that the Quem quaeritis in 
praesepe (Christmas Trope) was evolved from the Quem 
guaeritis in sepulchro (Easter Trope), I need only refer them 
to the scholarly work of Professor Karl Young,’ and both 
of these Tropes may be dated from the last years of the 
ninth century, or not later than 895. Certain it is that a 
simple version of the Quem quaeritis in sepulchro is to be 
found in a St. Gall MS., dating from 933—936, and its 
author was the famous Tutilo of St. Gall’s—who was also 
the author of Hodie cantandus. All of these Tropes origin- 
ated at San Gallen, and as Professor Eduard Kretzmann 
(1917) writes, the connection of the Eastern Trope and the 
Christmas Trope “is perfectly obvious.’’ Moreover, the form 
of the St. Gall Trope is also its type form, and the germ has 
been traced back to the St. Gall MS., 484, of the ninth 
century. 

Prof. Karl Young candidly admits that the Trope odie 
cantandus “ issued from Tutilo’s ample artistic spirit during 
the later years of the ninth century,” and he also suggests that 
“it antedates, probably, both Quem quaeritis in sepulchro and 
its derivative, Quem quaerilis in praesepe.”’ Moreover, he 
adds: “ For the existence of some sort of Easter Sepulchre 
at St. Gall’s as early as the eleventh century, we have inde- 
pendent evidence.” 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the beautiful Introit- 
Tropes, which were composed at St. Gall’s in the last decade 
of the ninth century, were all the work of that most remark- 


' Oficium Pastorum, Wisconsin, 1912. 
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able monk known as Tutilo. Professor Young says that “ we 
can hardly hesitate to mention as the probable author, the 
famous Tutilo, who was actually engaged in Trope writing 
at St. Gall’s about the year goo, and who was still living 
in 912.” In corroboration of this statement he furnishes the 
following addendum: 


It is an interesting fact that St. Gall MS. 484, which pre- 
serves the earliest text of the simplest version of Quem quaeritlis in 
sepulchro, contains two Tropes which are unquestionably the work 
of Tutilo, and one of which, Hodie cantandus est, is strikingly 
dramatic in form. 


From this rather lengthened preamble it seems evident that 
the author of the Offictum Pastorum was Tutilo, a monk of 
St. Gall. And now all that remains is to testify that Tutilo 
was an Irish monk of St. Gall’s, and thus proclaim to the 
world that an Irishman, who was the inventor of Tropes, was 
also the founder of the medizval drama. 

At once I am confronted with the objection that the name 
Tutilo does not appear to be Irish. But let me explain that 
it is an obvious Germanized form of Tuathal, or Toole, an 
Irish clan-name still preserved in the O’Toole family, to which 
belonged St. Laurence O’Toole, Archbishop of Dublin. In 
the Irish Annals we meet with Tuathal, or Tuathgal, Abbot 
of Clonmacnoise, who died in 763, and there are other cele- 
brated men of the name. But on the Continent many Irish 
names got Germanized or Gallicized, and hence Moengal 
appears as Marcellus. Similarly, Maelmhuire has been 
changed to Mylerus and Marianus; Maelisu to Mark; Mael- 
maedhog to Malachy; Manus to Manasses; Crummael to 
Grimoald; Gillaisu to Gelasius and Celsus; Gilla in Coimded 
to Germanus; Donal to Donatus; Aedh to Aidan and Hugh, 
etc. 

This Tuathal, or Tutilo, was an Irish disciple of Moengal 
(Marcellus), and became even more famous than his master. 
Schubiger tells us that he was not only a wonderful musician, 
but was also celebrated as a poet, orator, painter, goldsmith, 
builder, and sculptor. His beautiful Tropes, Hodie cantan- 
dus, Omnipotens Genitor, Quem quaeriltis, Quoniam Dominus 
Jesus Christus, and Fons bonitétis, betray all the well-known 
characteristics of Irish music. 

Professor Karl Young, in his monograph on Officium 
Pastorum, says that “ the evidence for Tutilo’s authorship of 
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the Tropes is, of course, overwhelming.’ Although the 
Introit-Dialogue at the High Mass on Christmas Day cannot 
strictly be regarded as true drama, the development of the 
Trope at the end of the Office of Matins, when the Rubric 
enjoins two clerics vested as “Pastores,”’ and the stage-setting 
appears to be a definitely-constructed Praesepe or Crib. 

The procession of the choir-boys to the Praesepe, with the 
Antiphon Puer natus est nobis, and the Trope Hodie cantandus 
est, as established at the Irish Abbey of St. Gall’s ere the 
close of the ninth century, can be regarded as true drama. 
This procession, with the singing of the hymn Zaetabundus 
exultai fidelis chorus angelorum, is to be found in the Officium 
Stellae of the tenth century, the presence of which, at that 
date, is sufficient to disprove the oft-quoted statement that 
this hymn was written by St. Bernard. 

Mr. Chambers gracefully admits that the “earliest in- 
stance”’ of these choir-boy processions to the Crib, with 
the hymns and dialogue in true dramatic form, is to be found 
at the Irish Abbey of St. Gall, and hence it is fair to con- 
clude that the Irish monks originated the Medizval Drama. 
He tells us, also, of the visit of King Conrad to the Abbey of 
St. Gall during the Christmastide of the year 911, when 
monk Tuathal was still alive, and of the amusement caused to 
that monarch when one of his courtiers vainly sought to divert 
the attention of the boy-choristers as they gravely walked in 
procession round the church. 

Professor Young quotes a number of documents to show 
that the Praesepe was sometimes placed behind the High 
Altar. However, not infrequently, as indicated in the Rubric 
of Officium Stellae and the Ordo Rachelis, it was placed be- 
side the door leading from the monastery into the church 
(ad januas monasterit). 

Of course Mr. Chambers does not definitely admit the Irish 
provenance of the Troped-Introit Dialogue which developed 
into Medizval Drama, but he fails to explain the earliest 
notices of the choir-boy processions at St. Gall’s. Other in- 
vestigators are agreed that the true source must be sought at 
St.Gall’s in the ninth century,whilst it is absolutely certain that 
this great Abbey was founded by Irish monks, and continued 
to be an Irish foundation till the eleventh century. Ekkehart 
tells of the fame of these Irish monks, especially during the 
ninth century, with special reference to Grimoald, Moengal, 
Maelisu, and Tutilo—all Irish monks. Moreover, after this 
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notice of 911, Chambers could discover no other notice till 
that given by John of Avravelus, c. 1070, and by Honorius of 
Autun, c. 1125. And it is also worthy of note that Dr. Frere 
admits the Irish influence in the Winchester Tropes. 

Therefore, to the Irish monks of St. Gall, and to Tutilo in 
particular, must be credited the invention of liturgical drama. 
I echo the words of L. Gautier, one of the most distinguished 
authorities on this subject, that Tutilo’s Hodie cantandus est 
was “ the primal root of the future theatre.” 


W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD. 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The success of the two great Conferences, 

At No. 10, that at Downing Street on Ireland and that at 
Downing Street. Washington on Disarmament, was commended 
to the prayers of the faithful on Armistice 

Sunday. No more urgent subject of petition could easily be 
imagined, for on Downing Street depends the healing of an age- 
long feud between two ancient peoples, and on Washington de- 
pends the future peace of the world. At the moment of writing, 
the Downing Street discussion has reached what seems to be 
the last obstacle to a solution. The Conference was originally 
summoned to debate how Ireland's national aspirations voiced by 
Sinn Fein could be best reconciled with her position as a mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth of Nations: at this stage, the 
discussion centres on how the recently created Parliament of 
Ulster can be induced to admit the supremacy of the all-Ireland 
Parliament which forms an integral part of the new settlement. 
This difficulty is the outcome of the theory, since discarded by 
the Prime Minister, of there being two nations in Ireland. It is 
a theory at utter variance with the facts. Historically, Ulster has 
always consisted of the nine northern counties, and up to the 
Union was the most nationalist part of Ireland: “ N.E. Ulster,” 
consisting of six counties, is a political entity created by an Act 
of Parliament and representing no homogenous community, much 
less a “nation.” Politically, two of the six counties have majori- 
ties in sympathy with the rest of Ireland, as also have other sec- 
tions of the partition area. Outside Antrim and Down Catholics 
and non-Catholics are practically equal in number in the other 
four counties, and in Antrim and Down themselves the Catholic 
minorities are not at all negligible. There is then no unity of 
political sentiment in N.E. Ulster: indeed, only 39 % of the 
six-county area (which represents 6 %; of the whole area of 
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Ireland) can be said to be represented in the “ Northern Par- 
liament.” Finally, from the economic standpoint, Ireland is as 
essentially one as England. The very industrialism of N.E, 
Ulster requires the agricultural support of the rest of the country, 
and the financial support as well, for nearly half the branches of 
the Ulster banks are scattered over “ Southern” Ireland. It is 
then devoutly to be hoped that, with all these reasons for union, 
the non-Catholic inhabitants of N.E. Ulster may follow the ex- 
ample of their co-religionists in the rest of the country, and not 
refuse to take their share with their fellow-countrymen in the 
councils of an undivided Ireland, whilst retaining whatever 
measure of local autonomy their needs seem to demand. This 
plan would seem to offer the best prospects for the establishment 
of that peace which the interests of this country, and indeed of 
all the English-speaking world, imperatively demand. 


The Washington Conference opened well. 

At President Harding possesses as notable a gift 
Washington. for noble oratory as did Mr. Wilson, and he 
used it effectively in his speech of welcome to 

the Conference on Nov. 12th. The United States occupies an 
exceptional place amongst the nations of the world: it is too 
self-contained to be blockaded, too vast to be overrun, too strong 
to be defeated, too great to be ambitious. It is well fitted, 
therefore, to be convener of a Conference the object of which is 
to lead the war-sick world into ways more consonant with Christ- 
ianity, with common sense, with self interest, than are the ways 
of war. ‘“ War,” said the President, “ has grown progressively 
cruel and more destructive from the first recorded conflict to 
this pregnant day, and the reverse order would more become 
our boasted civilization.” Therefore, he went on, “the world de- 
mands a sober contemplation of the existing order and a realiza- 
tion that there can be no cure without sacrifice, not by one of 
us but by all of us.” Almost at the same time, and even more 
eloquently, the American Ambassador was speaking in London, 
pleading in the name of Christian charity for tolerance, for 
forbearance, for a recognition of the common interest in peace, 
And so the Conference was launched under the fairest of 
auspices, having, as Mr. Lloyd George said at the Guildhall, “the 
future of civilization in its charge.” Then followed the definite 
concrete proposal of Mr. Hughes, Secretary of State, to abolish 
competition in naval armaments, to suspend all building for ten 
years, and to fix in an agreed proportion the the size of the 
navies of the three great sea powers, America, Great Britain, 
and Japan. At once, as in all these occasions, the whole atmos- 
phere changed, the vision faded, the general agreement of the 
need of sacrifice was forgotten, the issues were narrowed, and the 
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Powers concerned became keen to safeguard their own separate 
interests. No one made a suggestion that the desired end could 
be more speedily and thoroughly attained by a pooling of mari- 
time resources, placed at the disposal of the League of Nations, 
to police the seas and to preserve world-order. No one showed 
any trace of that “ moral disarmament ” of which we wrote last 
month, which rejects all national self-seeking at the expense of 
others and makes justice not advantage the object of desire. The 
statesmen debated as rivals and competitors, not as fellow- 
workers for a common end. There was no mutual trust. Each 
equivalently said to the others—* I cannot be secure against your 
possible aggression: therefore, I must own and keep up an im- 
mense protective force.” Last month we wrote: “ If the powers 
are still inspired by the idea that national security must depend 
on national effort and not on international agreement, Washing- 
ton will be a disastrous failure.” The possibility of that failure 
still threatens. 


‘ The more the actual proposals are considered 
Little nearer . 
~ the clearer becomes the fact that little prac- 
Stable Peace. tical advance has been made by them towards 
world-peace. Economy is the main object 
sought, and that is dictated by the growth of an intolerable 
burden. ‘We must meet,” said Mr. Hughes, “ the challenge of 
imperative economic demands. What was convenient or highly 
desirable before is now a matter of vital necessity. If there 
is to be economic rehabilitation, if the longings for reasonable 
progress are not to be denied, if we are to be spared uprisings 
of peoples made desperate in the desire to shake off burdens no 
longer endurable, competition in armaments must cease.” An 
eminently sane, business-like proposition, seeing that last year 
America and bankrupt Europe spent 1,252 million pounds on 
armaments, but one which leaves things morally where they were. 
Even so, the mere proposition has aroused alarm in pessimistic 
breasts, those who, by asserting that “the world is unripe for 
disarmament,” do their best to keep it so. The editor of the 
Quarterly Review voiced their apprehensions in 7 he Zimes,’ and 
said that of course conflict with the United States was in the 
highest degree improbable but, he went on, “nothing is impos- 
sible, and é¢ is our business to neglect no possibilities’'—a dictum 
which would suggest our building, not only against the United 
States but against a combination of all the naval Powers. ‘No 
one can deny that the British Commonwealth, owing to its peculiar 
distribution all over the globe, has a greater interest in security 
by sea than any other State?: in war Great Britain could be 


* November 21st : italics ours, 
2 See ‘‘ The Freedom of the Seas,” THE Montu, March, 1917. 
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starved into surrender in two months by any foe which was able 
to blockade it: but that is only an imperative reason for a firm 
understanding with possible enemies, based on mutual self-in- 
terest, not a spur to an impossible task of securing safety by 
isolated effort. Sir George Prothero advanced a still stranger 
argument when he urged that the cessation of naval construction 
would mean increased unemployment; as if these instruments 
of destruction were built in order to provide work! This is a 
plea which has blocked many desirable reforms, and one which 
ignores that the money set free can be spent on productive enter- 
prises or, if only used in relief of taxation, will immediately 
give a new impulse to industry. As a measure of imperative 
economy the Hughes plan is excellent, and if further suggestions 
are heeded, and not only the number but also the size of battle- 
ships are drastically reduced, the taxpayer will be all the more 
delighted. America is to dismantle 89,000,000 pounds worth of 
naval armament, all modern. The sacrifice of the other Powers 
is less, because including vessels verging on the obsolete. In 
any case it is probable that the day of the battleship is past, and 
that ten years hence no one will want to construct them. 


The real weakness of the Conference, the ab- 

Lack of sence of any trust in a combination of States 
Mutual Trust. 4s a means of security, became manifest when 
the question of land-armaments was mooted. 

France, through M. Briand, as indeed had been expected, at 
once ruled out any reduction of her immense army, and both the 
British and American representatives acknowledged that her at- 
titude was justified. It was also endorsed by 7he Times, which 
has long been insisting on the strength of conquered Germany. 
But an army of that standard in Europe means that the other 
States, Germany ultimately included, must keep up their land 
forces proportionately,or,if they resent French hegemony, increase 
them. M. Briand made great play with the potentialities of at- 
tack both from Germany and Soviet Russia. Germany apparently 
has five million possible soldiers, Russia six million, and neither 
shows convincingly that it has abandoned militarism. M. Briand 
protests that France “ has no hate in her heart, and that she will 
do everything to bring to a close the series of bloody conflicts 
between Germany and herself.” And he offers reluctant proof 
of the impossibility of that forced disarmament which the Treaty 
contemplated. Well, in that case, with Germany constantly grow- 
ing in strength, the only reasonable course is to make friends with 
her. Germany, unfortunately, has not got rid of her militarists, 
and so long as she is under durance these gentry will have their 
say and influence, but she is now a republic with a more demo- 
cratic franchise than France herself. M.Briand acknowledges 
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the honesty of Herr Wirth and his Government—why not en- 
deavour to come to an agreement with these men to further the 
common interests of the two republics? Neither can thrive with- 
out the other: to remain at variance will arrest Germany’s re- 
covery and will never bring security to France. Her immense 
army gives her no safety, and even so it must grow larger as 
Germany’s strength returns. She is following counsels of des- 
pair. Lord Curzon’s advice is more salutary: 


The real strength and protection [he said *] of our great 
Ally across the Channel consists in the fact that the con- 
science of the world and the combined physical forces of 
the world—and in that I include the Great Powers of Europe 
and America—will not tolerate the reappearance in the heart 
of Europe of a great and dangerous Power which is always 
rattling the sword in the scabbard and which is a perpetual 
menace to the people of Europe. We shall convert Germany 
into a peaceful member of the International Court of Europe 
only if the Great Powers combine not merely to enforce [can 
he have meant, revise?] the Treaty but to make it clear that 
no policy of retaliation or revenge will be tolerated by them, 
and that they will assist Germany to play her part provided 
that she shows sincerity and good faith. 


The logical development of that idea would be to invite Ger- 
many into the League of Nations. America will have nothing 
to say to partial alliances, which would only revive the dis- 
credited Balance of Power system, and for that reason we are 
glad to see the opinion of the world gradually hardening against 
a renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty. She will have no 
formal “entanglements " with Europe, but alliance or not, we 
feel sure that she will always combine to repress injustice as she 
did in 1917. Mr.Hughes assured M. Briand that there could 
be no moral isolation for the defenders of liberty. 


The Times of November 2nd, commenting on 

Militarism General Ludendorff's book on the war and on 

at Home. M. Poincare’s speech on the previous day in 
London, rightly contrasted the two divergent 

ideas of “ militarism,” or right determined by might, and justice 
which is right determined by God’s law. It was for the latter, 
says the leader-writer, that the two great democracies fought in 
fighting for their liberties and the liberties of Europe. “ They 
fought the battle of right, of law, of ordered freedom in all 
lands.” There is a danger lest words like these, expressing the 
ideal opposed to “ militarism,” should blind people to what was 


1 Speech in London, November 24th. 
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the actual outcome of the fight. ‘“ Militarism ” doubtless was 
defeated: the value of books like Ludendorff’s is that they set 
forth in all its stark hideousness the conception of domination 
achieved and maintained by mere physical force in disregard 
of law and liberty and truth and justice: such ideals doubtless 
inspired the German war-leaders: many, like this particular 
General, have proclaimed and gloried in them: none has dis- 
owned them. But one may hope, as we have said elsewhere, that 
the German people, the Christians at any rate amongst them, are 
not Ludendorffs, and we know that his monstrous doctrines have 
been condemned by many of his own people. Still, we too must 
be consistent. A “ leader ” on the same page of 7he Times quotes 
with approval Sir Joseph Carruther’s declaration that, in the 
hearts of Australians, there is “ an intense love of what the British 
Empire stands for, and an abiding desire jor a continuance of 
its supremacy.” Supremacy over whom? Over other nations? 
If so, here we have militarism in its usual guise of imperialism, 
not the less subversive of justice and right because described 
as patriotic longings. It is possible of course to urge that, in 
the mind of Sir Joseph Carruther and 7he Zimes, the British 
Empire stands for ideals “of right, of law, of ordered frec- 
dom in all lands,” and that therefore its “supremacy” would not 
derogate from the equal rights of other sovereign powers, but 
that is hardly a view which the student of constitutional history 
would endorse, nor other nations readily accept. German mili- 
tarism is essentially an assumption of superiority, due to the 
mere fact of race and “culture,” over other nations, and of rights 
of dominance based on that assumption. It is an infectious 
disease. It cannot be cured in Germany unless it is cured else- 
where as well and at the same time. Such odifer dicta as those 
of Sir Joseph Carruther’s show how far are we ourselves from 
being free from it. Moreover, recently an appeal has been sent 
forth asking all and sundry to join the “Air League of the 
British Empire,” the object of which is to show “the vital im- 
portance of aerial supremacy” to the very existence of the 
Empire. What right has one Power rather than another to be 
aerially supreme? And supposing all the other Great Powers 
insisted on claiming, as a French minister did not long ago, the 
right of being “supreme” in the air, to what wasteful and 
ridiculous excess would it not lead? The ideals of Air-leagues, 
just as those of Navy-leagues, have become anachronistic. It 
would be far better if their members directed their energies to 
securing international agreement to leave the air free from all 
military enterprise, or at least to confine the use of it to definite 
and narrow limits. 
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We have implied that the terms of reference 
Foreign for the Washington Conference were much 
Markets. narrower than the ideals of its promoters. Mr. 
Secretary Hughes cries halt to competitive 
ship-building, but makes no move to substitute partnership for 
rivalry. M. Briand was allowed to depart without anyone point- 
ing out to him a surer way to security than a colossal army—the 
removal of the causes of war. The Papal Secretary of State long 
ago put his finger on compulsory military service as one main 
source of provocation amongst States and fomenter of the war- 
spirit. Germany has been forbidden to employ conscription, but 
unless France drops it as well, what chance is there of that 
prohibition being effectual or lasting? Policy dictates armaments, 
and, if policy includes a determination to ignore the rights of 
other States and to obtain exclusive control of various sources 
of wealth, of course armaments must be strong. The main busi- 
ness at Washington is for the Great Powers to come to some 
agreement in regard to the Chinese market. We hope they will 
be honest enough to recognize that China herself has the first say 
in such matters, and that, apart from legal agreements freely 
entered upon, she is at liberty to deal with the Powers as best 
suits her own interests. A combination of the Pacific Powers 
not to interfere with each other in exploiting China would be a 
sad result of the great Conference which “has the future of 
civilization in its charge.” Let us reflect once more upon the 
strange pass into which the blind pursuit of wealth has led us. 
The whole unrest of the world is caused by anxiety about creating 
or maintaining a foreign demand for home production, and yet 
in each of the industrial countries—Germany for special reasons 
excepted—there is an enormous home-market unsupplied. Our 
warehouses are overstocked because the foreigner cannot buy, so 
by a scheme of export credits we propose to help him. But 
there is no scheme of credits or other device to help the home 
consumer starving in the midst of plenty. If things were 
economically healthy there would be no prostitution of the Flag 
to the service of Trade, no struggle for foreign markets, no 
need for armed force to wring unjust “concessions” from back- 
ward nations, no rivalry in commerce, no war. 


The discovery of a fossil skull in a Rhodesian 


btn lead-mine at the beginning of November has 
Missing. renewed the surmises of scientific men about 


the condition of primitive man. Only our 
modern scientific man is rather too apt to substitute dogmatic 
assertion for surmise and to read into his evidence far more 
than is warranted. And of course the sensational press, out for 
striking headlines, goes far beyond the scientific man. Hence 
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even in Zhe Times we read the caption “ African Ape Man,” 
and we are told by a correspondent that the skull “seems to 
resemble the most primitive member of the human family at 
present known to us, the Ape-Man (Pithecanthropus erectus) dis- 
covered in Java by Professor Dubois in 1892.” The ape-man of 
Java, as our readers know, is literally a fiction, something 
fashioned from the indications afforded by a fragment of the 
top of a skull, a thigh-bone, and two back-teeth by ingenious 
anthropologists anxious to find the missing link. Yet our facile 
journalists take this myth as a type and use him as a standard of 
reference! Bret Harte’s “Society upon the Stanislaw”’ is as 
pungent a satire as ever it was. “We know nothing of the face 
of the Java skull,” Professor Elliot Smith admitted to a 7imes 
representative. Yet he produced a model of it from which to 
argue? The discovery has opened up the whole interesting ques- 
tion of the antiquity of man, but the authorities seem to agree 
that this specimen is of comparatively recent date. Until the 
geologists can tell us definitely the age of the various strata which 
contain animal remains the matter must remain very obscure, 
At present geologists differ very widely. Meanwhile, although 
Darwin's theory demands an immensely prolonged series of 
minutely differentiated specimens connecting man with the ape, 
or both with some common ancestor, not a scrap of real evidence 
has yet been afforded by fossil remains. We must still wait and 
see. 


The neo-Malthusians with a zeal worthy of a 

Malthusian better cause still continue their nefarious cam- 
Activities. paign against Christian morality and the in- 
stitution of marriage. They distribute leaflets 

amongst the poor affecting to prove that large families are ¢he 
cause of poverty. They appeal to the well-to-do by letter for 
financial help for their evil campaign, urging the same fallacies, 
misrepresenting Christian teaching, confounding prudence in 
regulating births with artificial means of unbridled gratification. 
As yet apparently there is no legal bar to the spread of this 
demoralising teaching. They order things better in America, 
where in all the States the dissemination of contra-ceptive in- 
formation is an offence in law, and where lately a New York meet- 
ing, to be addressed by some notorious English advocates of the 
practice, was suppressed by the police. And apropos of the 
same meeting the Archbishop of New York has issued a vigorous 
statement denouncing the whole birth-control movement as con- 
ducted by the Eugenists, and protesting against the use of public 
buildings for its propaganda. But we are afraid that outside 
the Catholic Church the practice will go on spreading, for it 


1 Nov. 8th ; italics ours. 
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ministers to human lust and shows how to secure pleasures and 
avoid responsibilities. The Anglican Bishops at Lambeth last 
year condemned it whole-heartedly, but of what avail is their 
teaching when the Malthusians can claim the support of in- 
fluential Anglican clergyman like Dean Inge and others? 
The fact that seven of the Vice-Presidents of the Malthusian 
League are professed Rationalists gives a clue to the character 
of the movement, but does not seem to waken doubts in the minds 
of their Christian associates. We learn from Mrs. Drysdale’s 
begging circular, full of odious claims to represent higher ideals, 
that the Malthusian League has existed for 40 years yet now 
numbers only 500 members—one indication that its projects and 
practices are opposed, not alone to the Christian tradition still 
lingering amongst our de-Christianized population but to the 
deeper instincts of human nature itself, the love of mother for 
child. We are glad to note that the medical profession as a whole 
discountenances these immoral practices, and further that the 
Catholic Medical Guild of St. Luke is bestirring itself to ex- 
pose the inevitable physical evils that attend them. But there 
is danger in the attitude of the Ministry of Health, and, as it is 
reported that the Malthusians are working to confine the unem- 
ployment grants only to those who practise their abominable 
teaching, the medical profession cannot act too soon or too 
strongly. 


The Church We may commend to those who are anxious 
about the attitude of the Church towards 
and — 

Socialism. Socialism and are confused, maybe, by the 
condemnation of that system lately issued by 

the mis-named Catholic Confederation, and the protests which it 
evoked in the Catholic press, the reasoned statement called “ The 
Church and Socialism” in the current Christian Democrat 
(C.S.G.: 2d.). The writer treats the matter historically, show- 
ing the character of the Socialism condemned at various times by. 
the Holy See, and also the reasons of that condemnation. With 
becoming modesty he professes only to give general guidance, 
leaving it to the Holy See itself to make authoritative comment 
upon its own utterances and to the Hierarchy to transmit them 
so interpreted to the faithful. The guidance is that with which we 
have long been familiar: the rights of conscience and individual 
liberty, of private property, of religious worship and education, 
of a measure of family autonomy, of the marriage institution, 
of the Church which God has established, all limit Socialist 
theory in various degrees, in such sort that any form of Socialism 
that denies and suppresses them is against the natural law. They 
are all (except the Church of Christ) prior in nature to the State, 
which itself has for zaison d@’éire their preservation and support, 
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not their destruction. But as all, even ecclesiastical authority, 
in the temporal order, may be exercised in such a way as to in- 
jure the common good, the State has the power and duty ito see 
that they are not so used. Liberty may degenerate into license, 
conscience be a cloak for malice, worship assume perverted and 
anti-social forms, property minister to gross selfishness, marriage 
become a tyranny, ecclesiastics go beyond their lawful sphere; it 
is not Socialism to invoke State intervention when necessary to 
avert or cure these evils. The State also is instituted by God: 
Cesar also has his rights divinely bestowed and sanctioned. The 
C.S.G. is to be congratulated on this clear and timely statement, 
which, either in the Democrat or published separately, deserves 
a very wide circulation. 


The Catholic Missionary Society have lately 
been lecturing in “ Darkest England,” a region 
which seems to have Plymouth for its capital, 
A glance at the “Catholic Directory ” map 
will show that the light of the Faith was extinguished more com- 
pletely in the south-western counties than anywhere else in the 
country, yet the experience of the lecturers seems to indicate that 
nowhere is the truth more desired. The ferment aroused in the 
professional enemies of Catholicism—the Anglo-Catholics try- 
ing to justify their absurd position and prove there was no Re- 
formation, the ultra-Protestants regretting that the Reformation 
did not wholly destroy the Catholics—and exhibited in the cor- 
respondence columns of 7'he Western Morning News and Mercury 
is sufficient evidence of that. When we find the Rev. Alexander 
Roger, who seemingly still survives Mr. Britten's handling of 
him, rubbing shoulders in these columns with Highest Church 
clergy and “British Israelites,” we may judge of the impres- 
sion made by the Missioners’ statement of Catholic Truth. Only 
one section of that correspondence has reached us, but it evi- 
dences such incredible prejudice, such absence of logic, such 
ignorance of the point in dispute, such misreading of history, 
that it might well serve as material for a series of C.E.G. lec- 
tures and provide subjects for many C.T.S. pamphlets, for it 
shows the nature and extent of the task before both those enter- 
prising bodies. The C.E.G. has, we believe, commenced work in 
Plymouth itself: there could be no more fruitful field and we 
trust it may be assiduously cultivated. 


Plymouth 
Protestantism on 
the Defence. 


One of the recurrent educational crises, that 


Bell must afflict a minority in a State which does 
Crisis. not recognize the religious limits to its au- 


thority, is upon us once again. Mr. Fisher, 
like all his predecessors in the Education Department, has suc- 
cumbed to the desire of a uniform educational system, an ideal 
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the application of which to a community of different religious 
beliefs implies that religion is not an essential part of educa- 
tion. Hitherto Catholics have been supported by Anglicans in 
their struggle for the denominational principle—a weak support 
at best because that body surrendered their schools right and left, 
and had never the clear grasp of the necessity of a religious 
atmosphere—in the sense of an atmosphere which did not ignore 
or deny or ridicule religion—in the training of youth. Now be- 
hind our backs, our former Anglican allies have been discussing 
with the Minister of Education and representatives of the Free 
Churches how to effect a compromise and agree upon a scheme 
of education satisfactory to all parties. Doubtless, we have been 
left out of consideration because our views on education are known 
to be fixed and unchangeable, the reflex of our unchanging faith. 
We do not blame the Anglicans because, owing to their past 
slackness, it would seem that they stand to gaia by the proposed 
change. As things are, it is said that not one Anglican child 
in ten is being educated in a Church school, whereas 97 % of 
eur children have still a Catholic education. They are taking 
a great risk when, in exchange for a statutory right of entry into 
Council schools, they surrender the exclusive possession of their 
own; but that is their own affair. Our Catholic authorities are 
alive to the danger of the new Bill, introduced on November Ist, 
Mgr. Brown, of Southwark, always vigilant in this great cause, 
has described it as “the most serious situation Catholic schools 
had yet had to face,” whilst the Archbishop of Liverpool, as 
keen for Catholic rights as was his great predecessor, has sounded 
the alarm in the North. ‘“ We take our stand upon the Act of 
1902,” said His Grace at Blackpool lately, “and we shall not 
surrender any rights whatever.” He then pointed out in detail 
the utter destruction of all that makes Catholic education which 
would follow the insidious enactments of the Bill, and gave a 
worthy lead to that fighting spirit of the North which has baffled 
the projects of a whole series of Education Ministers. 


Meanwhile there are such grave defects even 

The Study . F : . 
of in the secular education given both in volun- 
English. tary schools and in those under the auspices 
of the Government that we are surprised that 
any Minister should unnecessarily arouse again the religious 
debate. The Report of the Departmental Committee appointed 
in May, 1919, to inquire into the teaching of English in our 
schools has just been published, and reveals far graver evils than 
merely an imperfect development of one branch of study. The 
Committee have discovered, what all Catholics have known ever 
since education became national, that there has been a “ failure 
to conceive the full meaning and possibilities of national educa- 
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tion as a whole; that there is no common fundamental idea of 
the meaning or of the benefits of education.” The Committee 
holds that this ignorance of the meaning of education—a por- 
tentous reproach on all those who have the charge of it—is chiefly 
displayed in the neglect of the English language itself, and cites 
a cloud of witnesses, both literary, scientific, and commercial, re- 
garding the inability of the modern young idea to express itself 
worthily in speech or writing. They do not suggest any detailed 
causes of this discreditable state of things. Perhaps if they had 
consulted the Report of a Committee which sat at the same time 
as their own, that on Classical Education,! they would have dis- 
covered one source of the slipshod speech and writing which 
disgraces all classes of the population wherever educated, viz., 
the neglect or obsolescence of the splendid literary discipline 
of the Classics. As long ago as 1886 Father John Gerard pointed 
out in this periodical? how efficient an instrument for teaching 
one’s own tongue is the knowledge of Latin and Greek, and indeed 
the fact is not now disputed. But the modern teacher, admitting 
the fact, points to his crowded curriculum in justification for 
ignoring it. It would seem, then, that reformation should begin 
by ruling out, or rather deferring the study of, a variety of 
modern subjects, preoccupation with which obstructs the one thing 
most necessary, a competent knowledge of English and some 
skill in the use of it. 


The worst Christmas of the Peace is nearly 
Date upon us. There will be more in need of the 

et er , 
Dabitur. means of livelihood at this season of Re- 
demption than ever before. The thought of 
tens of thousands sunk in misery and cold and hunger in every 
large city, whilst the shops are displaying the stores of food and 
clothing and luxuries which the festive season demands, must 
fill every Christian heart with sorrow, and, we hope, make every 
Christian conscience ask—‘* How many miserable and needy folk 
am I going to befriend this Christmas in honour of my Saviour?” 


THE EDITOR. 


' See for an account of the labours and conclusions of this Committee— 
‘The Prospects of Classical Education,” by H. Browne, S.J., THE MontTH, 
Sept. 1921. 

2 ¢* Education and School,"’ THE Montn, Feb., March, 1886, 
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NOTES ON THE PRESS 


III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Law, The Moral Obligations of Civil [J. A. Ryan, D.D., in Catholic 
World, Oct. 1921, p. 73]. 

Mass for the Dead [Rev. W. Barry in Ecclesiastical Review, Nov. 1921) 
p- 471). 

Marriage and Divorce. The Catholic Position defended [H. Thurston, 
S.J., in Dublin Review, Oct., 1921, p. 246]. 

Psycho-Analysis, Discussion of literature concerning [C. P. Bruehl, 
Ph.D., in Ecclesiastical Review, Nov. 1921, p. 332]. 

St. John Evangelist, Spirit of [J. Huby in Etudes, Oct. 20, Nov. 5, 1921]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anti-Catholic Propaganda in United States, America [T. L. Riggs in 
Revue des Feunes, Oct. 25, 1921, p. 190]. 

Frazer’s, Sir J.G., unwarranted connection of the Eucharist with non- 
Christian practices [C. Plater, S.J., in lrish Ecclesiastical Record, Nov. 
1921, p. 497]. 

Gibbon’s Historical Falsehoods further Exposed [H. Belloc in Duddin 
Review, Oct., 1921, p. 265]. 

Stutfield, Mr. H., and Catholic Morality [O. R. Vassal-Phillips, C.SS.R. 
in Universe, Nov. 4, 1921, p. 10]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Economics involve Ethics [J. Clayton in Blackfriars, Nov., 1921, p. 451). 

English Martyrs, The Cause of [J. H. Pollen, S.J., in Messenger of the 
S.H., Dec., 1921, p. 346]. 

League of Nations, commended by our Ecclesiastical Leaders [Universe, 
Nov. 4, 1921, p. 23]. 

Orthodox Church, Possibilities of reconciliation with Rome [Universe, 
Nov. 4, 1921, p. 3]. 

Race-Suicide : its intrinsic viciousness and evil effects [P. L. Blakely» 
S.J., in America, Nov. 8, 1921, p. 70]. 

Retreats for the Laity [C. C. Martindale in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, 
Nov., 1921, p. 449]. 

— Church, Failure of [A. Palmieri in Catholic World, Nov., 1921, 
P- 199}. 
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REVIEWS 


1—A SPIRITUAL CLASSIC! 


N the plain black cloth covers of the Catholic Record 
I Press, E. J. Strickland has made a translation from 
the tenth complete edition of the Abandonment to Divine 
Providence of Pére Jean-Pierre de Caussade, S.J. 

The speciality of this edition is the collection it contains of 
letters of direction, mostly written to the nuns of the Visitation 
at Nancy, which embody a great deal of practical advice, and 
which show the application of Pére de Caussade’s method 
of training to many different states of the spiritual life. 

We cannot imagine a book which would contain more en- 
tirely the spirit of Bethlehem, which was never more needed 
in all the world’s history. Here is the gold of wisdom, many 
times refined in the furnace of experience, both earthly and 
heavenly; the frankincense that is the incomparable sweet- 
ness of communion with the loving-kindness of God; and 
the myrrh of spiritual health, manifest in simplicity, strength 
and joy. 

The nihil obstat of Abbot Vonier on the title-page, and the 
introduction by Dom Arnold, O.S.B., seem especially appro- 
priate, for the spirit of Pére de Caussade is akin to that of 
the Benedictine Order who stole their motto from Bethlehem, 
and in his book he takes us back to those days of Epiphany 
—the Showing Forth—and tells again God's Own and unique 
Parable of His Attitude to us, and what He desires our atti- 
tude to Him to be,—the Manifestation of a little Child in 
His Mother's arms. 

One takes up the book, and finds each of the short, simple 
sentences enough for a meditation. It is no poetry book, no 
book to read over the fire after the whole duty of man has 
been done to turkey and plum-pudding. It has the great 
quietness which only sanctity can blend with great virility. 
It is gentle enough for the “least among you,” and high 
enough to shame a saint. 

At the end of the first chapter, one puts down the book 


1 Abandonment to Divine Providence. Translated from the French of 
J. P. de Caussade, S.J., by E. J. Strickland. Exeter : Catholic Record 
Press. Pp. xiii. 377. 
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and stretches a body unbearably full of confident energy. 
Oh that we might go and stand in the streets to catch the 
men and women who hurry past in the endless quest of happi- 
ness, and promise them, for a penny of faith, an answer to 
all the questions in the world and a balm for all bruises. 
For Pére de Caussade makes his readers realize (to quote 
Chesterton, the Christmas Rhymer), that: “Only where He 
was homeless, are you and I at home,” and realizing, to grow 
very full of pity for those in this world’s outer darkness of 
fears, and guesses and fearful hopes. But the man who 
offered real sovereigns for the same penny had no customers, 
and no more would we. We must practise, not preach, and 
the first chapter will have assured us that there is no need 
to begin with heroics, but with whatsoever our hand findeth 
to do at the present moment. 

Yet to those to whom this book comes, the Prince of Peace 
may well be heard to say: “Go and teach all nations,” for too 
long we have suffered the indefinable taint of transcendental- 
ism in our spiritual books; too long we have worried about 
our dealings with God, and wondered if, after all, the hidden 
Face was frowning and displeased with the way our weak- 
ness muddled along. When minds, as Pére de Caussade says 
himself, were simpler and more straightforward, it was not 
so necessary to reiterate the fact of His continual pity; souls 
deduced that for themselves from the fact df the Incarnation, 
and few of the spiritual books of the Middle Ages lacked the 
sanctified love of child and sweetheart in which the soul 
“played before Him” Who could never misunderstand her. 
Not sw to-day. Book after book ranges before our eyes,which 
tire with looking upwards, the ideals of sanctity and the 
examples of the saints. But how is a soul to imitate St. Igna- 
tius at Manresa when kneeling through a Mass leaves the grace 
of a headache for the rest of the day? And what use to long 
after the method of going to bed adopted by St. Rose of 
Lima, when the absence of a hot-water bottle keeps us shiver- 
ingly awake to meet another day penitentially exhausted? 

If only God would be so kind as to accept our humiliating 
failures, and our loneliness for Him, and the half of the 
meditation we made before somebody called, we should be 
so happy, but fancy daring to be happy when the early mar- 
tyrs laughed at boiling oil, and we are too tired to get up 
for early Mass! 

With the tender patience of One who has never said such 
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a thing before, the changeless and eternal God says through 
these pages: 


O poor little one, tossed with tempest and without all comfort, 
have I made Myself manifest so long time, and yet you are 
afraid? How would a woman treat her child who offered her 
the toys that were all he had to give, so worthless to her, and so 
priceless to him. Shall I be less tender and less content? And 
shall I, who have strength of body and of will at My gift, let 
you lack anything to make you a saint? Have you, after all, 
learnt the lesson of the Crib, the lesson of leaving all to My 
Love? 


Does this world strike cold and comfortless? Then let us 
take this book and learn how far we have slipped from the 
breast of God wherein, Juliana of Norwich tells us, is the 
comfort that “encloseth us and wrappeth us.” Are we 
fidgetting with scruples? Pére de Caussade will remind us 
that we are foolish children to trouble about that which the 
tender mercy of God understands. Are we lonely? Then 
we must have been very deaf, and we must listen again in these 
pages to our Beloved, who has been wooing us so long, with 
a love that cared enough to choose each happening in our 
day as a love-token. We are grateful to those who have 
recalled us to the creature’s duty and privilege. A child 
might listen to parts of this book contentedly, and yet it is 
the very book for those who find the ordinary spiritual treatise 
lacking in vitality. This is indeed a Christmas gift for 
everyone. 


2—HISTORY FROM THE CATHOLIC STANDPOINT? 


ATHOLICS may well congratulate themselves on their 
e. recent historical output. They have Mr. Belloc’s 
Europe and the Faith, Father Pollen’s English Catholics in 
the Reign of Elizabeth, Abbot Butler's Benedictine Monach- 
ism, Shane Leslie’s Cardinal Manning, the Catholic Record 
Society's twenty volumes, and, to close this incomplete list, 
the books at present under review. 

' (1) A Catholic History of Great Britain. E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 
F.R.Hist.S. London: Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. Pp. xii. 336. 


Price, 5s. net. (2) Zhe Church in England. By Rev. George Stebbing, 
C.SS.R. London: Sands & Co. Pp. xi. 620. Price, 14s. net. 
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Of these last two writers, Miss Wilmot-Buxton has handled 
her subject in rather more scholarly fashion. Her theme is 
development. Picking out the main ideas of political, social 
and constitutional history, she gives us the simple elements of 
growth or decay to the exclusion of irrelevant detail. This 
is the proper way to write history, for history is but the story 
of a nation’s growth or decline. It resolves itself into a solu- 
tion of problems, problems of conflict between man and man, 
man and State, State and Church, and above all, State and 
conscience. Many histories, however, are written after the 
fashion of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; they are really little 
more than a narrative of events superficially interpreted. The 
posing of a problem and the finding of the solution are left 
to the initiative of the reader. 

But Miss Wilmot-Buxton takes a dynamic view of history, 
as Father Martindale succinctly states in his preface; she has 
hammered at the hard facts until they fall into shape of them- 
selves, so that detail does not disguise, but clothes the living, 
moving whole. Of course, this demands in so small a book 
rigorous suppression. Whether she has suppressed too much 
it is difficult to say. She writes for the Middle and Upper 
Classes of Secondary Schools, which may well be supposed 
to have mastered the facts and to be now seeking their inter- 
pretation. At the beginning of each period a bird's-eye 
glance is taken of the whole, in order to get the important 
movements into their right perspective ; and a brief prelimin- 
ary explanation is given of contemporary foreign history when 
the latter in any way touches that of Britain. 

Though we do not always agree with the theories advanced, 
it does not follow that the authoress is therefore wrong. Facts 
are sometimes so inadequately reported that a definitive theory 
cannot be expected. All that we look for is one which agrees 
with the facts. On this minor point of facts, we think Miss 
‘Wilmot-Buxton is sometimes at fault. Thus, we do not agree 
that Edward the Confessor was more alien than Canute. This 
statement is due to Freeman’s influence. We prefer to go 

back to Lingard for Edward's national outlook. Nor did 
William waste the land north of the Humber to starve out 
Danes, etc. The real reason was that he could not hold the 
land north of the Humber, and he wanted to put between 
him and his foes a region destitute of forage and provisions, 
and of so vast an extent, that armies, which then lived on the 
land, would not be able to ravage the Midlands. And why 
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does Miss Wilmot-Buxton use the word Senlac instead of 
Hastings? Is she unaware of Mr. Round’s work? 
Moreover, one might have referred to M’Kechnie on the 
reactionary element in Magna Carta; it is most important for 
the building up of aright theory. And the objectionable part 
in the Oath of Allegiance was not so much the protest against 
papal claim to depose excommunicate princes, but the saying 
that it was “impious, heretical and damnable ” as a doctrine. 
We have noted a number of other details where the work 
needs correcting. Blessed Edmund Campion, for instance, 
Fellow of St. John’s, Proctor and Public Orator, is dubbed 
“an Oxford undergraduate "—but we have no space to 
examine them. History teachers will doubtless help to their 
elimination in a second edition. : 
When we said that Miss Wilmot-Buxton’s history was the 
more scholarly of the two, we did not mean to infer that 
Father Stebbing’s work was not scholarly. On the contrary, 
he shows very patient research and a comprehensive know- 
ledge of all the best material. But his aim is different. He 
wishes to supply complete, in small compass, what is to be 
found incidentally in larger General Histories or in special 
works like Canon Flanagan’s, a satisfactory account of the 
fortunes of the Church in this land. He begins in 63 A.D. 
and ends in 1919. Hesupplements the body of the work with 
a list of leaders and prelates, containing all English Cardinals, 
Archbishops and Bishops, arranged under their separate dio- 
ceses; he follows this with a chronological index, then a 
general index of eighteen pages, and concludes with a list 
of some books of reference. It is only here that we have 
any fault to find with the author. Ina book of such a nature 
only the best books should have been included, such as we 
find, for Great Britain at any rate, in Father Pollen’s Sources 
for the History of Roman Catholics in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, but it seems to us that Father Stebbing sins at 
once through excess and through defect. Much of his biblio- 
graphy has little value as history, properly so-called, and 
we might mention many substantive works which are omitted. 
As to the History itself, Father Stebbing does his work 
so well that we have little but praise for it. Wherever a point 
is doubtful, he qualifies it with a “ perhaps ” or “‘ probably ” 
or “as the legend goes.” The beginning is a little dull and 
heavy, but from the Reformation on the story is vivid and 
real; at times it is engrossing. 
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Where controversy enters, Father Stebbing is calm and 
charitable. When Protestants feel deeply and acutely, he 
is gentle and sympathetic. No rebukes, no reproaches save 
gome small censures on the Catholic Committee. Every lead- 
ing Catholic saint, every prominent bishop, priest or author, 
receives a generous notice. Of notable facts in the twentieth 
century we only miss a discussion of the Coronation Oath, and 
of notable Catholic authors in the nineteenth, only Eusebius 
Andrews, foremost of Catholic journalists, is omitted. 





3—THE FRUITS OF VICTORY' 


IT was to be expected, and indeed desired, that Mr. 
Norman Angell, who four years before the war wrote 

a book, Zhe Great /llusion, to prove that war, though often 
undertaken for economic ends, could never really profit the 
victor, should now write a sequel to point out to what extent 
his theories have been verified by the event. Zhe Fruits of 
Victory is an important book, well worth the reading of the 
economist and the politician, and, within the limits prescribed 
by a narrow somewhat materialistic philosophy, calling atten- 
tion to facts and tendencies which must be reckoned with 
by all those who seek peace and ensue it. The main weak- 
ness of that philosophy is, that assuming the evolutionary 
standpoint, he argues that the spiritual qualities of man,—his 
altruism, capacity for self-sacrifice, obedience to the higher 
law,—coming late in his development, are relatively unstable 
and superficial. He ignores the divine origin of the soul, 
the natural aptitude of the spirit for things spiritual (anima 
naturaliter Christiana), the power and function of religious 
belief to call forth qualities that defy the strongest induce- 
ments to evil. He reaches laboriously, and with uncertainty, 
by means of his biological science, the ethical truths em- 
bodied in the Ten Commandments, truths which respond to 
the exigencies of human nature and are not merely acceptable 
because of their pragmatic justification. Accordingly, he is 
apt to stress too much the human tendency to shake off the 
yoke, not merely of faith, but of reason, and to be guided 
by instinct and impulse rather than by thought. His theories 
need correction by a wider and truer view of human history. 
It may be that primitive prehistoric man, whom God's revela- 


1A “ -* to The Great Illusion. By Norman Angell. London : 
Collins. 


Pp. xviii. 338. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 
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tion implies was fallen and degenerate, only gradually began 
to seek his ends by reason and persuasion rather than by 
force, but the capacity to reason was innate in him and was 
not a later acquisition. It is also unfortunately true that 
passion, especially of a crowd, is easily aroused, and in the 
untrained and uncontrolled assumes the mastery over reason: 
the phenomena of mob-psychology are well known; but men 
can also be influenced by reason and recognize the force of 
logic. Mind is as fundamental in human nature as instinct 
is, and if duly cultivated, is much more powerful. Misled by 
his Darwinian theories, Mr. Angell fails to see that free-will 
and the capacity to transcend his environment removes man 
from the blind action of evolutionary law; consequently his 
theorizing is to some extent erroneous. Moreover, from in- 
cidental indications throughout the book, we gather that Mr. 
Angell is only imperfectly acquainted with Catholic dogma 
and history. He gives, on p. 250, a wrong explanation of 
toleration, a modern phenomenon which is simply due to a 
denial of absolute authority in religious teaching and of 
absolute truth in revelation. And on p. 251 he grossly mis- 
represents the Catholic doctrine of hell. If he wants to make 
his argument acceptable, he should acquire some first-hand 
knowledge of Catholicism, and take care not himself to illus- 
trate the folly and prejudice which he condemns in others. 
But apart from his philosophy there is very much of value 
in Mr. Angell’s observation and record of facts. More than 
most other English writers, he had managed to reach and 
maintain a detached position, which is yet not unpatriotic, 
in regard to the policy and conduct of the war on the part 
of the Allies. “ Faithful are the wounds of a friend,” and this 
periodical in its own measure has followed the same course. 
The danger of being infected with the “Prussian” spirit, 
whilst forced to adopt Prussian methods in fighting Prussian- 
ism, was very real, and many succumbed to it. Indeed, we 
may say with sorrow that the whole theory of warfare has 
deteriorated quite beyond repair, which has this advantage, 
that it will make it easier to abandon the barbarous thing. 
Mr. Angell quotes utterances of responsible Allied politicians 
and writers which rival Bernhardi at his worst, and shows 
how in practice the ideals with which the war started gradu- 
ally faded away. But of course his main contention—and 
few will be found to dispute it—is that the economic results 
of the war have profited no nation, however much individuals 
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may have benefited. He traverses many political beliefs, 
the offspring of false theories regarding the State and the 
nature of national prosperity, and shows how a regard for 
others’ rights is the best policy for oneself. In fact, the per- 
usal of the book engenders the conviction that the world must 
learn co-operation or perish through strife. It is a magnifi- 
cent argument for a real League of Nations. 


THE JESUITS IN GERMANY FROM 1650 TO 1700 





4—THE JESUITS IN GERMANY FROM 1650 To 1700! 


HIS is the third volume of Father Duhr’s History of the 
German Jesuits, and there can be no question that it 
well maintains its author’s reputation for command of his- 
torical material, combined with marked superiority to party 
feelings, and no small literary skill. The latter gift is mani- 
fest at once in the structure of the volume. In itself the 
period of history described is conspicuously dull. After the 
thirty years war, Germany was prostrate, without one leader 
of the first rank, a prey to innumerable princelings, who car- 
ried absolutism to all lengths. Father Duhr had already 
described the founding of the Jesuit colleges, their constitu- 
tions and work, and if he had been a compiler of a common- 
place type we might have found his volume a chronicle of 
barocco grandees, pompous prince-bishops, and petty courts. 
Instead of this, Duhr devotes only one quarter of his book to 
the general history(as we should call it) of the various institu- 
tions; all the rest to the life of the Jesuits in a series of 
chapters on Entrance, Ascetic Training, Education, Finance, 
Missions, etc., etc. He shows a really wonderful grasp of his 
immense material, and sets before us the seventeenth-century 
Jesuits with a clearness and a wealth of detail never ap- 
proached before, in their limitations no less than in what is 
commendable or even admirable. 

As diverting a chapter as any is that on Home-life. We 
remember that a certain fashion was now being set by terri- 
torial magnates, who built themselves palaces of colossal size, 
and to match them they might also build a great college for 
the Jesuits, which would be a glory to the town, and of no 


‘ Geschichte der Jesuiten in den Laendern deutscher Zunge in den 
Zweiten Haelfte des XVII Fahrhunderts, von Bernhard Dukhr, S.F., 
Muenchen. Published 1921. Pp. xii. 928. Price, 150m. 
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little utility to the good burghers. But having previously 
been used to res augusta domi, the conservative old padres 
were exercised as to these more spacious and comfortable 
structures, and the General has to decide how many Fathers 
may have two rooms, how many may have private warmed 
rooms, and his decisions show a preference for a rather 
Spartan simplicity. There was, it seems, a common warmed 
room or two for the sick and the sickly, but what about an 
operarius who went out at night to visit the sick and returned 
wet with rain? Such problems get solved, as time goes on, 
in more and more considerate terms. 

Then there was “ chocolate, tobacco (both snuffing, smok- 
ing and chewing), coffee and tea.” At first they are regarded 
as luxuries, strictly to be forbidden. But gradually they be- 
come generally accepted by the society amid which the Jesuits 
lived, and then the ban is by degrees lifted. Cards, during 
all this period, were taboo; newspapers were slowly winning 
acceptance, and were finally permitted to be read during 
recreation-hours, because it was found that if they were ban- 
ished with too great rigidity, boys or friends brought them in 
casually, and they were discussed during school-time |! 

The chapter on Travel is of course full of good things. It 
was still generally performed on foot. The adventures of 
Father Spaiser, who went to Rome to the Congregation of 
1651, are quite entertaining. Travelling, now by post-cart, 
now on foot, he successfully passes the Alps, though not with- 
out much labour. It was in Italy that his real adventures 
begin. Brigands and broken wheels, floods and hurricanes, 
give him no little anxiety; the horses move him to positive 
anger. He had twenty changes, and each mount, he declares, 
was worse than the one before. (Can it be that the gentle 
art of “ growsing ” was already in vogue two centuries ago? ) 

The long and interesting sections on Education, School- 
theatre, Literature, reach a higher level both in tone and in 
the matter discussed. The heading Witchcraft covers many 
temperate but necessary reflections on the credulity of the 
age. The chapters on Missions, Congregations, Army-Chap- 
lains, are dignified and often very edifying. But the charac- 
teristic note throughout is clearness of exposition. In spite 
of its size the book is remarkably easy to follow. 

















SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGY. 


WC professors of the Paris Catholic Institute, R.-M. de la Broise 

and J.-V. Bainvel, have collaborated in the production of Marie, Mére 
de Grace (Beauchesne: 4.00 fr.), a theological examination of the pious 
belief that God’s Mother is the channel of all the graces of redemption. 
The booklet consists of two separate treatises published by their respec- 
tive authors at different times which, nevertheless, supplement each other 
and are edited and enlarged by Pére Bainvel, the survivor. ‘Both 
authors hold that the doctrine is theologically certain and ripe for de- 
finition, and they are supported by the high authority of Cardinal Billot 
who provides a long and learned preface, stressing the connection of 
Our Lady with the scheme of redemption revealed in the proto-evan- 
gelium. 

Anything that elucidates and emphasizes the office and function of 
the Holy Ghost in the life of the individual and of the Church is of the 
highest importance, and so we welcome the treatise on Les Charismes 
du Saint-Esprit (Téqui: 3.00fr.), which Dom Bernard Maréchaux has 
lately published, as an illuminating commentary on those wonderful 
charismata or special graces, which St. Paul enumerates in the twelfth 
chapter of First Corinthians. The treatment is positive and traces the 
action of these extraordinary powers in the Church of the first three 
centuries, with especial reference to the imitations which Providence 
permitted in heretical and pagan sects. The book we think fills a real gap 
in our popular theology. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

The late Bishop of Cremona, Mgr. Bonomelli, was known as a bold 
critic of pietism, the ill-based extravagant expression of the religious 
instinct to which the uneducated and the unthinking are prone. In 
the beautiful pastoral, now translated and printed with the title A Doc- 
trine of Hope (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d. net), he attacks the heartless rigorism 
which, taking without their natural qualification certain Gospel texts, 
would condemn all those not actual recipients of Christian baptism to 
eternal reprobation. He shows how wide and general is the natural 
revelation of God, response to which may pave the way to justification, 
and how in the case of many who have access to Christian truth, early pre- 
judice, defects of education, bad environment makes them really in- 
capable of receiving it. God who does not insist on His children being 
dialecticians and has given so many of them very imperfect reasoning 
powers, has still a strong and genuine will that they should be saved. 
It is on this fact that the Bishop relies in explaining how many and how 
needful are the reservations to the bald statement—‘ Extra Ecclesiam 
nulla salus.” Father Martindale contributes a striking preface to the 
book. 

The Bishop of Chalons, Mgr. Tissier, essays a delicate task, but one 
in which much practice has made him expert, in writing a book on 
Tentations et Taches de Femmes (Téqui: 3.00fr.). It is only one of 
many volumes wherein he has devoted himself to the instruction of the 
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female sex and he succeeds, we think, in being both candid and polite. 
He groups the typical delinquencies of his audience under three heads, 
affecting respectively the mind, the will and the feelings, viz., /a curiosilé 
intellectuelle, la molesse morale and la médiocrité esthétique. The true, 
the good, the beautiful alike, are inadequately valued and ineffectively 
pursued, and the eloquent Bishop in stating the lamentable fact insists 
with both prudence and firmness on the remedies. 

Not fong ago we noticed a selection from the writings of St. Margaret 
Mary called Zhe Love oj the Sacred Heart. From the same abundant 
source, though not in the words of the Saint, are drawn Les Abimes 
du Sacré Coeur (Lethielleux: 3.00fr.), which the author, Canon Gonon, 
designs as “a study of the ascetical doctrine of St. Margaret Mary.” 
The plan is simple, viz., to show that in the Sacred Heart there is an 
inexhaustible fountain of every Christian virtue, which the author does 
in some score of impressive chapters. 

In Vers l’Amour de Dieu: Cantiques du Voyage (Lethielleux: 6.00 
fr.) Pére L. Perroy has essayed a new form of literature, for he not only 
writes a series of poems on the various steps by which one reaches 
the perfection of charity, but adds a prose commentary of some length 
to each poem, explaining and emphasizing its lesson. The whole makes 
excellent reading. ° 

Mother St. Paul, of the Birmingham House of Retreats, is doing 
on a more elaborate scale what Father Richard Clarke has already done, 
viz., furnish a series of meditations to cover all the seasons of the 
ecclesiastical year. She has already published four little volumes—one, 
indeed, not chronological, but meant for Religious: now in Ortus Christi 
(Longmans: 5s. net) she provides devout reflections for Advent, finding 
abundant materials in the persons and virtues associated with that holy 
season, and inspiration in the famous “O” antiphons. The book would 
make a very welcome and appropriate gift at this time. 

In The Ecclesiastical Year (Herder: 12s. 6d. net) Father John 
Rickaby, S.J., has published quite an unusual collection of sermons, 
which he himself adequately describes as “ Contemplations on the Deeper 
Meaning and Relation of its Seasons and Feasts.’ It is a book abound- 
ing in out of the way learning, covering some score of the chief feasts 
of the year and presenting them not only theologically but also histori- 
cally, with references to their development and the various views held 
of them. It is a book pre-eminently for the educated, whether lay or 
clerical, who will find therein much intellectual pleasure and enlighten- 
ment, giving at the same time a solid basis for the exercise of the will. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
A biography of considerable importance, authoritative in source and 
exhaustive in detail, has been written by Mgr. Laveille, V.G., of Meaux. 
Its subject is Marcellin Champagnat (Téqui: 10.00 fr.), a Marist priest 
who, born in the middle of the first French Revolution, died in 1840, 
but in his short life laid well and truly the foundations of a great teaching 
congregation, “des Petits-Fréres de Marie,” known to us as the Marist 
Brothers. Apart from the edification to be found in the record of a 
saintly life, there is much to interest us in the details of this great 
educational enterprise. Pére Champagnat was a friend and disciple of 
the Curé d’Ars, and the cause of his beatification has been lately intro- 
duced and admitted. 
A vast deal of patient and illuminative scholarship has been bestowed 
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by Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister in his study of The Latin and Irish 
Lives of Ciaran (S.P.C.K.: tos. net), a collection of legends connected 
with the name of the great founder of Clonmacnois. The editor in his 
introduction and notes is rightly at pains to point out the unhistorical 
character of these stories, which nevertheless exhibit the impression made 
by the Saint on his contemporaries and are of much value in illustrating 
the spiritual atmosphere of their times. 

We are glad that the excellent Life of St. John Berchmans, written 
by Pére Delehaye, the Bollandist, in a Brussels prison during the Ger- 
man occupation, and retouched by another hand, has been translated 
by a brother-Jesuit, Father H. C. Semple, S.J., and thus put within 
reach of English readers (Benziger Bros.: $1.50 net). St. John antici- 
pated by nearly three centuries the type of sanctity later illustrated by 
Sceur Thérése, the holy Carmelite :—a stainless youth, turning the ordinary 
duties of life into purest gold by the alchemy of God’s love—and his 
example is of immense value to those who aspire after holiness, yet 
are deterred because it calls for extraordinary circumstances. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Very vivid pictures of a chaplain’s work on the Western Front are 
presented in Father Benedict Williamson's war-diary called “ Happy 
Days” in France and Flanders (Harding and More: 7s. 6d. net). The 
inverted commas show that the title is not a touch of cynicism. As a 
matter of fact, as we are assured by Colonel Feilding who writes an 
introduction, the author “ was known in the 47th Division by the nick- 
name of ‘Happy Days’ on account of his unquenchable optimism.” 
The period he describes certainly merits no such title, although the 
devoted chaplain may have felt much spiritual consolation at being able 
to minister so constantly to such dire spiritual needs. He takes all his 
perils and exploits as a matter of Course, and is more concerned at point- 
ing out the wonderful spirit of patience and unselfishness which war- 
conditions evoked in the roughest characters. Particularly emphatic is 
his testimony to the absence of hatred of the enemy in the rank and 
file—another proof that war is felt by the majority to be a brutal 
anachronism. The book ends on a note of deep disappointment that 
society, in a mad struggle for wealth and pleasure, has lapsed into a 
worse than pre-war selfishness and materialism. 

One reads more of alarums and excursions in the war-diary of a 
French priest, who began his campaigning as an aumonier but finished 
it as “‘Commandant de Chasseurs a Pied.” The author is Pére Frédéric 
de Bélinay, S.J., and his title is Sur le Sentier de la Guerre (Beauchesne: 
g.0o fr.), the first words of the Chasseur’s marching-song. The priest- 
officer, in describing the events of his military career, interposes sketches 
of various comrades and many reflections on the ways of war, the func- 
tions of leadership and so on. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The annual pilgrimage of our Lady of Consolation, which takes place 
at West Grinstead, makes an account of that mission, one of the few in 
which the Reformation did not prevent the continued offering of the 
Mass, a desideratum: accordingly M. H., a Benedictine of Farnborough, 
has revised, enlarged and re-edited the little handbook originally com- 
piled by the late Mgr. Denis and called Catholic West Grinstead (price 
not stated), which contains a short history of the mission, of the Caryll 
family, and of affiliation of the church with Turin Sanctuary of our 
Lady of Consolation. 
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Pére R. Henry, C.SS.R., has written explanations of Les Neuf Offices 
du Cour de Jésus (Téqui: soc.), a mode of honouring the Sacred 
Heart suggested by St. Margaret Mary. 

A selection of extracts from Pascal, called Pensées Choisies (Téqui: 
1.00 fr.) and made by E. Cretté, shows the great apologist at his best. 

We cannot follow the political reasoning of M. Gandin de Villaine 
in his address to the French Senate published under the title of Autorité 
et Probité (Téqui: 50c.), but it gives an interesting glimpse of French 
parties and parliamentary procedure. 

The Paulist Press issues at $4.00 a thousand copies a pamphlet by 
the Rev. H. H. Wyman, C.S.P., called The Scholastic Philosophy Ex- 
plained, which is rather a new statement of the old arguments from reason 
in support of traditional belief. 

The slim little book which Father Donelan, its compiler, calls A 
Treasury of Indulgences (Herder: 1s. 6d. net) should win immediate 
popularity among devout Catholics. For it presents them, in attractive 
form and small compass, with a host of indulgenced prayers and prac- 
ties, combined with what is equally useful and important—a clear, 
doctrinal explanation of the nature of indulgences and an accurate state- 
ment of the various conditions necessary for gaining them. 

The C.T.S. is gradually adding to its output of original matter as 
well as reprinting old. We have received Family Life, by Father Joseph 
Rickaby, a very timely restatement of the Catholic ideal which is largely, 
too, the Catholic practice, but should become more so. A very effective 
counterblast to the sordid Malthusian doctrine of pleasure before duty. 

The Story of My Religious Experiences, by the well-known Paulist, 
Father Henry H. Wyman, adds a valuable number to the series of 
conversion-narratives published by the C.T.S. He was a Congregational- 
ist and was baptized at the age of 19, and in the course of his studies for 
the ministry, became convinced, particularly by the proceedings of the 
Vatican Council, of the truth of the Catholic Faith. His story gradually 
widens into a general well-reasoned defence of that Faith. 

The Bishop and the Three Poor Men is a charming tale from Tolstoi, 
retold and reset by Miss Emily Hickey, and the pamphlet contains a 
shorter one called The First Windmill. 

All the above are priced 2d. 

An excellent periodical for the clergy—The Homilitic and Pastoral 
Reviews (Herder: 20s. per ann.), edited by American Dominicans, started 
in October a new volume and its twenty-second year. As is well known, 
it combines preaching matter with the discussion of every class of 
question that can interest the priest professionally. 

The Society of SS. Peter and Paul have published at 4d. what 
they call the Canterbury Almanack for 1922, intended for church-doors, 
but calculated to make the ordinary Protestant rub his eyes. For in 
addition to “ B. Charles I., K.M.”, whom he might expect to be men- 
tioned, he will find the feasts of “ Blessed John Fisher, Card. M.”, 
“Blessed Thomas More, M.”, “S. Joan of Arc, V.”, “Our Lady of 
Lourdes,” “ Corpus Christi,” and other strays from the Catholic Calendar. 


In other respects it is a very tastefully-produced broad-sheet. The same 
eclecticism is shown in a smaller pocket calendar called The Lambeth 
Diary (price 4d.). There is nothing in either production, except the 
inclusion of “ B. Charles,” which does not suggest the epithet “ West- 
minister ” rather than those chosen. 
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Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne have published a large and 
singularly-attractive coloured picture of our Lord displaying the Sacred 
Heart, which carries with it the grace of an indulgence, provided certain 


prayers are recited before it. 


reproduction is as far as possible removed from 
abominations too often associated with piety. 


The painting is by F. Giusto, and the 


the oleographical 
It is in two sizes, 24 by 


32 at 6s. and 8s. (heliogravure or hand-painted), and 154 by 20} at 3s. 


and 4s. 


CORRIGENDUM. 
For Vol. CXXXVIII—Mr. Egerton Beck asks us to say that footnote 3 
on page 132 of this volume [issue for August] should be deleted, as 
further examination of the documents shows it to be incorrect. 
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